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A CALL. 
BY B.A, P. 

Sisters, I have a word for you. 
God gives us each a work to do. 

Are-you that work performing? 
Or are you spending life’s bright day 
In Fashion’s idle trifling play, 

Body and mind deforming? 


O! there are high and noble deeds 
For you'to do. Some one who needs 
The talents you’re repressing. 
Our homes, our dear ones, all depend 
On woman. Shall she thoughtless spend 
Her life in idle dressing? 
Be true be strong}. time bears you on. 
Your day for work will soon be gone. 
That has no renewing. 
Tear of false Folly’s glittering mask; 
Bend all Foe efforts to the task, 
And life’s grand work be doing. 





eee —_ 


DRAWING AS AN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


OR every person who begins the 

study of Drawing for the sake 

of the advantage it may be to 

CF him in his profession as artist, 

ay teacher, or designer, there are 

probably a hundred, and _per- 

haps a thousand, who have no other 

object in view than the acquisiggon of 

this among other accomplishments, or 

simply as a means cf recreation. To 

the former class I have nothing to say. 

Men who make, a serious business of 

anything, generally know where to look 

for advice as to the best Methods of 

pursuing it, and probably such persons 

will not consult this JourNAL on the 
subject. 

But I would like to offer a few 
suggestions, for the benefit of the pupils 
in our schools ‘who are’ taking drawing 
as a part of the regular curriculum, and 
who always commence it with some 
enthusiasm, concerning the course by 
pursuing which they may secure for 
themselves and others the greatest 
amount of pleasure from the practice of 
this delightful art. 

As a general rule, it is safe to say 
that half the benefit an apt pupil derives 
from the instructions of even a compe- 
tent master, is neutralized by the unwise 
practices of both teacher and parents. 
The former, whose’ bread and butter 
usually depend on the satisfaction he 
affords his patrons, commonly aims to 
assist his pupil in finishing a showy 
picture or two, which the latter, in the 
pride of their hearts, glory in exhibit- 
ing, expensively framed, as evidence of 
their child’s proficiency. That half the 
outline and all the finishing touches are 
the master’s (and visibly so to any 
expert), does not affect the parental 
complacency, nor, unfortunately, in 
many cases, the child’s. This article 
was not intended to elucidate a point in 
Ethics; but I may say, parenthetically, 
it is obvious that such a practice goes 
far to blunt the moral perceptions of 





youth, and is a perilous example to be 
set by any parent. 

I have in my mind’s eye Judge Mala- 
chi Muffin’s parlor; in the flourishing 
town of Muffinborough, where, among 
many valuable pictures and works of 
art, are two small. paintings in oil, 
brought home by Melinda Maria, as 
specimens of her artistic skill, from an 
expensive school in an Eastern city, 
where. her education had been finished. 
They are in themselves passable, much 
superior to many that are sold in the 
shops, and have been cherished with 
much pride by the Judge and an exten- 
sive circle of admiring relatives. But 
strange to tell, Melinda Maria has never 
touched brush to canvass since she left 
school, and tannot accurately represent 
on paper the simplest object. Is the 
inference unfair that these pictures are 
almost wholly the work of the teacher, 
and that all the money spent upon this 
branch of Miss Muffin’s education has, 
been worse than thrown away? 

This is but an example of what is to 
be seen in every town in the country, 
and is a fair illustration of the way in 
which art is commonly taught in our 
The exceptions are more fre- 
quently of a worse than a better char- 


schools. 


acter, and many a country home has its 
walls decorated with works in pencil, 
or crayon, or colors, which have not 
even the merit of a few masterly touches, 
the master himself being not. unfre- 
quently ignorant of the very rudiments 
of the art he pretended to teach. 

A few years ago there was a rage in 
some parts of the country for what 
went by the pretentious name of “ Gre- 
cian Oil Painting.” It was taught in 
half a dozen lessons by itinerant pro- 
fessors, and consisted in rendering an 
engraving or lithograph translucent by 
means of oil, and then painting it by 
laying color on the back. It took, for 
it made much show for little money, 
and is responsible for the spoiling of 
many an otherwise good picture. 

Now, it is superfluous to argue with 
any intelligent person that the kind of 
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instruction which accomplishes only 
such results as I have described, is 
useless. It might, indeed, easily be 
shown that it is productive of harm. 
Perhaps neither argument, however, 
would be sufficient to induce General 
Smashemup or Doctor Doseanbury (if 
these distinguished personages should 
chance to read these columns) to forego 
in the education of their daughters these 
highly ornamental accomplishments. 
Too often, alas! young ladies trained 
under our superficial systems have 
nothing to show for all the money ex- 
pended on them, and a poor picture, in 
the estimation of the practical pater- 
familias, is better than nothing. 

But I cannot go amiss in urging upon 
Jack and Sam, and Emily and Kate, 
who are just taking hold of drawing 
with rather vague anticipations of the 
delight it is to afford them, not to rest 
content with any such attainments. 
The satisfaction of having one’s vanity 
tickled for a little while by a false dis- 
play of power, is a very poor satisfac- 
tion indeed. It does not pay. But skill 
in drawing once acquired is a pleasure 
for a lifetime. Such skill, however, is 
not to be attained in a dozen lessons 
from any master, nor is the execution 

aof that number of pretentious copies of 
any appreciable help to the pupil in the 
outset of his studies. 

It is not to be denied that the ability 
to produce a fine copy of a pretty cut 
or engraving is a source of great 
pleasure, but in these days of photo- 
graphy and chromos better copies than 
any one can make by hand are easily 
procured, and the comparative merit of 
this kind of practice is limited to its 
value in assisting to acquire something 
better. 

Drawing “from Nature,” as it is 
called, is perhaps of all accomplish- 
ments the one that gives the greatest 
satisfaction to its possessor. Its prac- 
tice is a delightful solace, and its accu- 
mulated products a perpetual pleasure. 
It demands no costly and cumbersome 
instruments, as music does, nor need its 
indulgence be at the cost of annoyance 
to others. It is simple, neat, and inex- 
pensive. It furnishes the most charm- 
ing mementoes for the loiterer in his 
native groves and hillsides, as well as 
for the bold adventurer in foreign lands. 
The traveler, by means of it, brings 
home to others the most vivid concep- 





tions of the scenes he has witnessed, 
and the naturalist finds in it his indis- 
pensable hand-maid. The adept in it 
is a true artist, and to him it becomes 
more than an idle pastime, but a train- 
ing school for all his faculties, one in 
which he may continually learn more 
and more of nature apd of Him of 
whom created things are but the handi- 
work. 

It is to such a knowledge of drawing 
as this that I would incite my young 
reader to aspire. It is not accomplished 
without labor. Perfection in it is a 
very remote goal, but every step of 
progress brings a fresh reward. At 
another time I may offer some hints as 
to practical methods of acquiring it. 


How Should the Pupil Commence the 
Study of English Grammar? 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 


T is not proposed here to discuss 
the age the child should be, nor the 
early training before the grammar 
book is placed in the hands of the 
beginner. In my opinion, Primary 
Grammars should be burnt, and 

children ought not to commence the 
study of grammar too young. The use 
of language is one thing ; the philosophy 
of language another. 

There are two methods of presenting 
this subject to classes: the one to learn 
what the books say, and arse; the 
other to analyze, diagram, and parse, 
and also study the books. 

The first is the lifeless—as cold and 


. rigid as Liberty in modern Greece ; the 


second the lively, animated form of in- 
spiration. Mechanical is the name of 
one, and is ‘‘dull and dry; the other is 
moved by humait electricity and con- 
trolled by brain labor. 

Some of the advantages of the second 
method will be presented. It is held 
that the class should commence with the 


i. e. the simplest—learning 





sentence 
the elements—the principal at first— 
then the adjunct elements, and in due 
time the properties of the elements. 
From the first, diagraming, according 
to the method invented by Prof. S. W. 
Clark, should go hand in hand with 
analysis. Wooden mouldboard teach- 
ers can afford to ridicule analysis and 
diagraming for “they know not what 
they do.” Perhaps a good plan is to 
parse the nouns first; then taking up 








other parts of speech as the class ad- 
vances. 

To parse a sentence— Arrange as 
many perpendicular lines on the slate, 
paper, or blackboard as.you want spaces 
in which to place the properties of the 
words parsed. 

Write the sentence to the left of the 
first left hand line, placing the first word 
of the sentence near the top of the line; 
the second word directly under the first ; 
the third under the second, and so on 
till all are written. Parse the words in 
succession, by filling as many spaces as 
may be necessary, parsing from left to 
right, writing the word modified or af- 
fected to the right of the right hand line. 

The recitation is to ascertain the ex- 
tent of preparation on the part of the 
pupil, and to assist him in acquiring a 
clear and comprehensive knowledge of 
the subject, and to enable him to com- 
municate his knowledge to others ; there- 
fore, the lesson should be definite, in- 
cluding the regular topic ; exercises in 
diagraming, analyzing and constructing 
the various kinds of sentences, with 
much time devoted to the correction of 
inaccuracies. In the province of sen- 
tence making, the class should be drilled 
in this department until any kind of a 
sentence, from the Independent Intransi- 
tive to the Independent Transitive hay- 
ing the subject, verb and object each 
modified by a Dependent Transitive 
sentence, can be readily made by every 
member of the class. 

A few reasons for this method of pro- 
cedure will be mentioned, not argued. 
The teacher can do ten times as much 
work with the class in the analysis and 
parsing of sentences if the class consists 
of ten to twenty-five mumbers ; it saves 
time in proportion to the size of the 
class; all recite at once—silently how- 
ever; the attention of the entire class is 
called to the analysis and parsing of 
every sentence just like the explanation 
of a problem in mathematics ; the whole 
lesson in this department of the recita- 
tion passes in review before teacher and 
class; none are idle; all are kept busy ; 
it encourages investigation ; it is natural 
because in accordance with 
science; it makes all think and reaches 


mental 


the mind through the eye ; it gives depth 


‘of thought, enlightens the understand- 


ing, gives a discriminating caste of mind, 
and is true development. 
In the American Educational 
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Monthly for June is an article denounc- 
ing diagraming and analysis as mon- 
strosities, and unworthy to occupy a 
place in a text book. A writer who can 
pour out his pent-up wrath in such pro- 
fusion, ought to suggest, at least, some 
substitute. His fulminations are thun- 
dered forth with a bitter and malignant 
animosity characterized by a total desti- 
tution of argument. Not a single ob- 
jection is raised or logically sustained. 

Thought to-day moves the world when 
tested by the standard of common sense. 
Naked assertions and glittering gen- 
eralities may amuse and captivate the 
unsuspecting, but the thinking mind 
asks the reason why. It is to be hoped 
that the Z7ve men and women who teach 
the schools of our State will not be 
afraid to read Sill’s Synthesis, Clark’s 
Grammar, English Sentence by Welsh, 
or Greene’s Analysis, and cut loose 
those old shackles and fetters which 
have rankled deep into the vitals of the 
educational mind of this country—en- 
slaving and prostituting the minds of 
the youth. 

The demand of the age is better 
methods; the want, live men and wo- 
men ; fossils must retire or prepare for 
the conflict; the wooden mouldboard 
plow and the antiquated pod-auger are 
rare curtosities of the past. Let the 
stationary teacher take a lesson from 
the plow and auger. 


-_-___#e @ +e 


Our Schools and School Teachers. 





Br A; ¥. C. 





E live in an age that boasts 

much of its progress and 

prosperity. Our improve- 

ments—telegraphs, railroads, 

elevators, and countless 

myriads of smaller inven- 
tions, place us far in advance of past 
generations, and far in advance of many 
other nations of the present time. 

But it is not in material wealth and 
mechanical enterprise alone, that we 
claim to excel other times and other 
countries. We boast also, of our 
superior civilization, intelligence, re- 
finement, and of the facilities we 
have for the mental and moral cul- 
tivation of our people. No restraints 
are placed upon knowledge here, it 
enjoys perfect liberty. Fifty thousand 
sermons are preached each week 
from an equal number of pulpits, 





The gospel has “free course.” From 
the press millions of books, tracts, 
papers, magazines, and abstracts are 
annually issued and sent forth as feach- 
ers among .the people, and then, each 
town and neighborhood has its free 
school, devoted especially to the in- 
struction of its children. Add to this 
a catalogue of our higher institutions 
of learning; our schools of special 
science, our public charitable institu- 
tions for the unfortunate of all classes; 
our numerous benevolent societies, and 
to complete the list, our rapidly extend- 
ing system of Sabbath schools, and 
what an encouraging thought is pre- 
sented to the mind. Surely we are a 
happy people, blessed with all the 
means of improving and elevating hu- 
manity that we can desire. 

But the thoughtful mind naturally 
asks, what has been accomplished—how 
have we improved, and how are we 
improving these great advantages and 
opportunities? And when these ques- 
tions are carefully considered and truth- 
fully answered, we much 
reason to hang our heads in shame as 
had the people of the *“* Dark Ages,” or 
as the heathens have to day. 

The fact is, that while all this brag- 
ging about our extraordinary advance- 
ment and intelligence is comparatively 
true, it isactually false. 


have as 


Compared with 
the past, and with less privileged na- 
tions of the present time, we are far 
ahead. But compared with what we 
should be, as intelligent creatures enjoy- 
ing the means of improvement, we are 
far, far behind. We congratulate 
ourselves too much, and spend too 
much time thinking on and applauding 
over our wonderful progress, while we 
are too apt to neglect the great undone 
that should occupy our attention. For 
instance, in our State (Illinois), we 
have a State Teacher’s Association of 
wonderful ability and interest ; not only 
the best educators of our own State 
attend its meetings and take part in its 
exercises, but we can afford to employ 
lecturers from among the greatest schol- 
ars and most scientific men of the East. 
Six hundred Zve teachers annually at- 
tend this Association. A deep interest 
is manifested in the great work of edu- 
cation. We are greatly encouraged ; 
but look at the other side of the picture. 
There are seventeen thousand teachers 
in this great State; where are the six- 





teen thousand five hundred? Why are 
they not here? Is it because they have 
not a sufficient amount of interest in 
their profession? If so, we ought not 
to flatter ourselves on the character of 
our teachers. Can they not afford to 
come? If a teacher don’t get salary 
enough to enable him to attend such 
meetings, there is something wrong; 
and there zs something wrong. But 
one teacher out of thirty-four attends 
the meeting of the Association. If the 
proper interest was taken in the cause 
by all parties, not one in thirty-four 
would be absent. Let the public— 
school officers — be 
aroused on this subject, and no teacher 
will be asked to teach on a salary too 
small to enable him to attend the meet- 
ing of the State Association ; and if one 


especially our 


is found who cares so little for his noble 
work as to absent himself, he will soon 
be driven from the profession for want 
of employment. When such a state of 
feeling as this exists, it will be time 
enough for us to waste words in silly 
congratulations. And our great educa- 
tional question will never be understood, 
nor its importance realized till just 
What 
we want is the people aroused to a true 
sense of the veal situation, then we 
will have good teachers, wed/ paid, and 
our schools will do their work effectu- 
ally, till in connection with the other 
great ‘* Teachers,” they will develop a 
civilization advance of our 
present social condition, as we are now 


such a state of things do exist. 


as far in 


in advance of Austria or Spain. 

Our intention was to define what we 
think properly belongs to the work of 
our schools, and how that work could be 
most efficiently prosecuted. But we 
have been led off, till a consideration of 
this subject would make-our article too 
We may make it the subject of 
a future article. 

0 ~—> e——_—_——_ ; 

CuriosiTIES.—In the vicinity of the 
Jackson School of this city are found 
stones containing petrifactions of curious 
description, shells of every size, perfectly 
tormed, some of which have been taken 
from the solid stone in a perfect state. 
Many of the stones bear prints of leaves, 
twigs, etc. D. 


a 
2~+e 


long. 





FreE schools have opened a 
straight way from the threshold of 
every abode, however humble, in tae 
village or in the city, to the high 
places of usefulness, influence and 
honor. 
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A WORD TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

HE first step in erecting an 

edifice, is laying the foundation. 

Than this, no part of the pro- 

cess of building requires more 

skill or care. The wise man 

builds on a rock, and his judg- 

ment is specially exercised in selecting, 

arranging, and uniting the proper ma- 

terials for that part of the structure 

which is to support all the rest. A fail- 

ure here is fatal-to the permanence and 

utility of the building. This is so well 

understood, that nobody is guilty of the 

folly of intrusting such a duty to an in- 

ferior artisan, while the best talent is 

secured to carry on and complete other 
parts of the work. 

Now, is the mode of procedure in 
question less applicable to education 
than to architecture? Are knowledge 
and virtue of less importance than bricks 
and mortar? Isa noble character formed 
on a basis of wrong principles and bad 
habits? Are vigor of intellect and rec- 
titude of action in manhood the result 
of youthful indolence and error? Ina 
word, is the foundation of instruction of 
less consequence than the superstruc- 
ture? 
swered in the affirmative, or the too 


These questions must be an- 


common practice of placing ignorant 
and inexperienced teachers over primary 
schools is wrong. 

There is no duty of a teacher that re- 
quires more judgment, intelligence, and 
experience, than determining the kind 
and degree of knowledge adapted to the 
various capacities of young children, 
and the best mode of communicating it 
in every case. The first steps are of 
especial moment. At no other period 
in the course of instruction, are mistakes 
more disastrous and more difficult to 
remedy. Everybody knows how hard 
it is to reform a bad habit—/¢o wxlearn 
what has been learned amiss. Months 
of labor are often required to correct 
the habit of mis-pronouncing a single 
word, and errors in modes of thinking 
and reasoning are still more difficult to 
overcome. What to teach and how to 
teach at the very commencement of edu- 
cation, task the teacher’s utmost ability, 
and should never be committed to the 
inexperienced and unskillful. A vast 
amount of the vice, ignorance, and in- 
efficiency everywhere visible in society, 
is the result of defective early education. 

Yet we find that laying the foundation 








for intellectual and moral instruction, 
is not generally considered of sufficient 
importance to require the services of the 
best qualified teachers. Young and in- 
experienced persons that can be hired 
for a small compensation, are deemed 
good enough to superintend the primary 
department in most of our schools. 
Almost any one that has received an 
ordinary education, is esteemed “ fully 
competent to train the ignorance and 
weakness of infancy into all the virtue, 
and power, and wisdom of maturer 
years—to form a creature, the frailest 
and feeblest that heaven has made, into 
the intelligent and fearless sovereign of 
the whole animated creation,—the in- 
terpreter, and adorer, and almost the 
representative of Divinity.” 

The remedy for this evil is in the 
hands of School Directors 
Boards of Education. 


and _ the 
So long as the 
salaries offered to primary teachers are 
kept at starvation point, the qualifica- 
tions of such teachers will be of the 
lowest grade. Let School Directors 
and those who control in these mat- 
ters see to it, that the proper remedy 
is applied. atse the salaries, and 
the qualifications of the teachers will 
correspond. Offer the price that tal- 
ent and experience ought to receive, 
and well qualified instructors will soon 
present themselves for employment. 
Verbum sap. M. 


Warsaw, ILL., June, 1869. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


HIS Association meets at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, August 18th, 
and continues three days. On 
Monday there will be a meeting 
of the State Superintendents, 
then a joint meeting of the 

Principals of the Normal Schools, and 


_the State Superintendents on Tuesday, 


and the National Association proper 
commences its session Wednesday and 
continues until Friday evening. 

Papers are expected from the follow- 
ing named gentlemen and ladies on the 
topics indicated : 

Mr. White of Boston: Christianity 
in our Public Schools. 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham, State Super- 
intendent 
Education. 

Rev. B. G. Northrop, State Superin- 
tendent of Connecticut: Rate Bills in 
Public Schools. 


of Pennsylvania: Higher 





John D. Philbrick, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Bos- 
ton: Zhe Workshop and the School. 

Prof. Edward A. Brooks, Principal 
of the State Normal School, Millers- 
ville, Pa.: Zhe Spiritual Element in 
Education. 

An exercise in Practice Teaching, 
with criticisms, and a discussion as to 
the necessity of such an exercise in a 
Normal School, and the best method of 
conducting it. 

Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, U. S. 
Army: Education in the South, with 
reference to the Colored Population. 

Prof. Austin C. Apgar, State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J.: Method of 
Teaching Elementary Arithmetic. 

Prof. Ellis A. Apgar, State Superin- 
tendent of New Jersey: Method of 
Teaching Map-Drawing in Schools. 

Rev. Geo. A. Leakin, Baltimore: 
Periodic Law, as applied to Educa- 
tion. 

Prof. Fordyce A. Allen, Principal of 
the State Normal School, Mansfield, 
Pa.: Course of Study for a Normal 
School. 

Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, of Boston: 
The Voice and its Training, with 
illustrations and readings. 

Prof. John S. Hart, Principal of the 
N. J. State Normal School: Method of 
Conducting Religious Worship in 
Schools. 

Mrs. Randall, of the Oswego Train- 
ing School: Alethod of Teaching Elo- 
cution. Readings. 

Miss Swayze, of the N. J. State Nor- 
mal School: Vocal Culture. WRead- 
ings. 

Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D.? 
Principal of the State Normal School 
at Albany, N. Y.: What zs the best 
teaching for a Normal School? 


Prof. Z. Richards, of Washington, 
D. C.: Elementary Schools—Radical 
Faulits—Radical Remedies. 

The great value to the cause of edu- 
cation of these annual gatherings is 
becoming better understood every year. 
By their means the best thoughis and 
the richest experience of leading educa- 
tional minds are made common prop- 
erty and produce their effect throughout 
our educational system, both by raising 
its tone and promoting uniformity in 


_ its application. 


At Trenton everything is being ar- 
ranged so as to insure a hearty welcome 
to all visitors. The railroad fares are 
to be reduced, andethe expense of living 
while there rendered as light as possible. 
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PLAN OF COUNTRY DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE. 
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AIN BUILDING—30 by 28 ft. 


The above plan is adapted to large districts, to township central or high schools, 
and to small towns. The building is very plain, but has a chaste, ‘substantial 
appearance. The windows in the first and second stories are separated by panel 
work, for the double purpose of lessening the expense and of giving to the whole 


exterior a more imposing appearance. 


use of a cut-stone window-cap and sill, and the effect is improved by throwing 


The expense is decreased by avoiding the 


both windows into one opening in the brick wall, and thus increasing the length 
of the perpendicular lines. The wood-house in the rear may be increased in size, 
so as to atlord space for a recitation-room if required. Separate entrances are 
provided for the sexes, and the pupils of each room are kept entirely distinct. 


FIRST FLOOR. 


A A—Double porch, 24x9. 

B B—Stair-cases. 

C—Wood-house, 24x9. 

D—Space in front of desks, 8 feet 
wide. 

E—Space in rear of desks, 3 feet 
wide. 

F F--Side aisles, 2} feet wide. 

G G—Aisles, 14 feet wide. 

H H—Desk 3} feet long. 

I I—Recitation seat. 

J J—Black-boards. 


SECOND FLOOR. 

A A—Staircase landing. 

B—Library room. 

C—School room, with the same 
general arrangementsas the 
room below. 

It will be seen that sepa- 
rate stair cases for the sexes 
have been provided. The 
library in the second story 
may be used for a recitation 
room in case of need.— 
Fohonnoi’s Country School 
Flouses, 
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State University.—Boarding Cottages. 

HERE has been much inquiry 
in regard to the system of 
boarding cottages adopted in 
the State University. The plan 
is not new, except that instead 
of large dormitory buildings for 
a hundred or more students, as in the 
eastern colleges, small buildings for 
about twelve students each are pro- 
vided, and these cottages are situated 
at some distance from each other. 


©) 


The following communication on the 
plan, from President Read, explains its 
working : 

It is a prime object to reduce the rates of 
boarding and other expenses of the Univer- 
sity to the lowest possible limits, so that 
young men of energy, who are also inspired 
with the love of learning, may be able to 
make their own way. ‘This is now actually 
the case with a number of young men, while 
others receive but a small amount of assist- 
ance from friends. 

Boarding is the chief expense of the stu-. 
dent. In order to reduce this item, three 
cottages have been erected at the expense of 
the University. 

These cottages are occupied at a small rent 
by a club of thirty-two students who hire 
their own cook, make their own regulations, 
choose their own officers each month, and 
live comfortably at from $1,50 to $2,00 per 
week. Each student furnishes his own room, 
which may be done at cheap rates. If con- 
venient, he may bring his furniture, at least 
in part, from home. 

All can bring bed-clothing, and had better 
do so. 

It is the determination of the Board of 
Curators to provide means, cither by hiring 
buildings or erecting additional cottages, for 
the formation of two more boarding clubs. 
upon the same plan as that already formed, 
so that all who may desire, may be able to 
avail themselves of the reduction of expenses 
secured in this way. Very young students 
or those incapable of taking care of them- 
selves ought not to enter the boarding clubs 
While the President and Professors frequently 
visit the rooms of the club, the police duty 
devolves mainly upon the young men them- 
selves, and is more effectively carried out 
than it could be by the Faculty. Their rules 
are strict, and students of known shiftless 
ways or noisy habits are not admitted; or if 
admitted, aré soon cut off. Good behavior 
and quiet habits are indispensable, and none 
other than those possessing these character- 
istics can enter or continue members of the 
club. 

The club meets oncea week in the Univer- 
sity; its officers are a President, Censor, 
‘Treasurer and Commissary. 

It ought to be remarked that the health of 
the members of the club has been above the 
average of the students of the University. _ 

The plan has been #complete success—is 
popular among the students, and has at- 
tracted much attention throughout the State. 
It is a full solution of the question—how 
may boarding be secured at the lowest rate 
and in a manner most satisfactory to the 
student. 


-—— + 6 ee —___ ——-- 


Tue Empire OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
VaLiey.— The Mississippi and _ its 
tributaries drain an area of 1,226,600 
square miles of territory—equal to thirty 
States larger than Ohio—and St. Louis 
is to become its chief city. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL STANDARD. 


BY A. 


ESTALOZZI inaugurated a new 
era in education, and straightway 
Germany stood in the front rank 
of Europe’s intellectual phalanx. 
But new ideas are apt to be car- 
ried too far, and sometimes we 

find ourselves standing upon a brink 
from which it is difficult to return. 
What is good for the child is not always 
good for the man. If a child, in learn- 
ing, proceeds from the whole to the 
parts, the opposite is true, to a certain 
Give the 
naturalist a single fossiled bone, and 
immediately he will produce a mastodon. 

A little smattering of the sciences may 
be education enough for some, but our 
scholars must and will be able to analyze 
a hyperbola or an abscissa, to read Plato 
or Euripides in the pure Attic accent. 
There are too many machine colleges in 
the country, which will graduate a young 
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extent, of reason matured. 


man in the space of three or six months. 
Some young men spend four years in a 
first-class college, graduate, and are no 
wiser than when they entered. Such 
things ought not to be. But bullion 
rules at the expense of brain, and there 
is no redress as long as the intellect is 
considered second to the ‘ Almighty 
dollar.” 

Agricultural colleges, it seems to 
me, fail their desired aim. The 
course pursed at these institutions may 
be too practical, or it may be too 
theoretical. Certain it is that the intel- 
lectual farmers, as a class, consider the 
tuition at home preferable to that of the 
agricultural college. We have not yet 
advanced so far as to have locomotive 
colleges, weaving colleges, or carpenter 
colleges. If I wish to become a ma- 
chinist, I go into the machine shop. If 
I wish to become a weaver, I go into 
a factory. If I wish to become a car- 
penter, I go into the carpenter’s shop. 
If I desire to become a farmer, I go 
upon the farm. If I have been rightly 
informed, less than ten per cent. of the 
students of the Agricultural College in 
Michigan follow farming, and a vast 
majority never contemplated pursuing 
it as a profession. The same may be 
said of other like colleges. This being 
so, the agricultural college is a misno- 
mer, and amere calculus without any real 
object or end. Young men, eager to 
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engage in business, rush to that college 
which will nominally educate them in 
the shortest possible time, and at the 
least possible expense. Thus the agri- 
cultural college has assumed, perhaps 
unconsciously, to be an educator, while 
it is only an agricultural trainer. The 
same reasoning will apply to mercantile 
colleges. 

We must be integrally educated, not 
fractionally. Science and experience 
have demonstrated that the vegetable 
and animal combined make the most 
wholesome A scientific educa- 
tion is one-sided ; so isa classical. We 
firmly believe that those colleges, which 
are allowing the sciences to crowd out 
the classics, will, when it is too late, in 
vain try to catch some sweet-flowing 
strain from the enchanting rhythm of 
the Iliad, and in vain try to refresh them- 
selves beneath the wide-spreading beech, 
where erst was heard the shepherd’s 
lute. Every chamber of the mind must 
be educated, in order that it may best 
perform its never-ending functions. 


diet. 


With all our prosperity and greatness 
as a State, nothing will cause us to take 
such rapid strides, onward and upward, 
It is 
said that nothing is so expensive as 
ignorance ; and this statement is verified 
by reports concerning crime in other 


as a higher educational standard. 


countries as well as in our own. 
Legislators, why not take this matter 
into consideration ? Compel every youth, 
by law, from seven to fifteen years of 
age, to attend school not less than six 
consecutive months in the year, and 
make each city or town responsible for 
the non-enforcement of the law. Then 
we could soon say, no person shall vote 
until he can write his own name, and 
read the Constitution of the United 
States. Let high schools be established 
in every town of one or two thousand 
inhabitants. Let two or more normal 
schools, of the highest grade, be founded, 
and make it compulsory for every grad- 
uate to teach six years, at least, unless 
prevented by sickness. Let agricultural 
colleges, etc., be established on a cor- 
rect basis. And, finally, let us elevate 
the standard of our already excellent 
University, so that it may rank above 
Harvard, Yale, or Oxford. 
nual or semi-annual 


Compel an- 
examinations of 
students, and, if found deficient, let them 
be sent into a lower class. “Thus money 
could not purchase a diploma. 





With all our natural advantages, and 

‘a maximum educational standard, Mis- 

souri would have no unenviable reputa- 

tion abroad, and her characteristic would 

not be fruit, flour, lead, nor iron, but 
intelligence. 


ee @~e 
OUR CIVIL SERVICE. 
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R. JENCKES, of Rhode 
Island, is entitled to the thanks 
of the whole country for the 
pertinacity with which he 
urges upon Congress the adop- 
tion of some measures for the 

reformation of our civil service. If 
nothing else is accomplished, it is worth 
much to have our present hap hazard 
system of appointments ventilated. Mr. 
Lincoln’s humorous plan for deciding 
upon the claims of two applicants for a 
Western postoffice by the weight of 
paper in their respective applications 
and recommendations, was hardly a 
travesty upon that which has obtained 
under every administration since Jack- 
son’s, by which it is safe to say capacity 
and integrity have been the last con- 
siderations urged by aspirants for federal 
offices. 

The habit of looking upon appoint- 
ments under the Government as the 
spoils of war, and the rightful property 
of the victors, has been fearfully demor- 
alizing not only upon our civil service, 
but upon all our political parties. A 
political canvass, which should be a 
generous contest in support of measures 
for the public good, has degenerated 
into a campaign in which all the passion 
and bitterness of partisan warfare are 
fostered. And when the strife is over, 
and a new administration becomes the 
dispenser of what our people should 
blush to call ‘* patronage, ” the universal 
scramble for every office, from first class 
missions down to cross roads postoffices, 
is enough to make Republicanism a 
laughing stock in the eyes of the whole 
world. ; 

All this Mr. Jenckes proposes to 
remedy by a system of competitive ex- 
aminations to determine the qualifica- 
tions of every applicant for office, and 
by suitable means to ascertain his fitness 
as regards health, character, age, and 
ability in other respects. He also pro- 
poses a system of promotion based upon 
merit and seniority, and a plan for dis- 
missal in case of misconduct or ineffici- 
ency. But the present arbitrary method 
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of appointment, promotion and dismis- 
sal, by which tenure of office has be- 
come dependent solely upon the caprice 
of the appointing power, is entirely 
done away. 

We have received a copy of Mr. 
Jenckes’s bill and speech of April 6th, 
but have not the space to devote to a 
review of them. But we utter the sen- 
timents of every thinking man in office 
or out when we say that this reform in 
some shape or other is the one most 
urgently required in the interest of pure 
government. Many thoughtful men ap- 
prehend that in freeing our nation from 
the great evil and curse of slavery, we 
have become saddled with a still more 
merciless and unscrupulous master. 
This Old Man of the Sea men call the 
Ring Power. To shake it off, all the 
energy and wisdom of the best admin- 
istration will be of no avail, without 
some system of fedcral appointments 
which will give stations of responsi- 
bility only to men of capacity and tried 
integrity. 

Any system of competitive examina- 
tion as a test of qualifications for office, 
must first of all determine proficiency in 
such primary branches as reading, writ- 
ing, geography, and arithmetic. No 
man ought to be appointed to any office 
without a thorough grounding in these 
branches, and comparative proficiency 
in them should be the first thing to de- 
termine comparative qualifications of 
the contestants. These are the branches 
taught in Public Schools every where. 
And if the tendency of such a bill as 
Mr. Jenckes’s should be to give addi- 
tional stimulus to exertion, and hold 
out more brilliant rewards for high 
attainments, it is another reason for 
commending it. We should expect the 
natural result of its adoption would be 
a more general and perfect systemiza- 
tion of the curriculum of our common 
schools, especially in their most impor- 
tant part, the primary department. We 
tell our boys that any of them may be 
President. We should have a system 
of education that would aim directly to 
qualify them for all the duties of a 
citizen. 

We are glad to know that this or 
some kindred measure is to have the 
support of the splendid talents of Gen. 
Schurz, the new Senator from this State. 
There. is no field to-day in which so 
much good is to be accomplished or 





more permanent reputation achieved. 
Give us any thing rather than a system 
under which a Senator can leave his 
seat in Washington, and urge before a 
caucus of his party the election, as his 
colleague, of some man who will play 
second fiddle to himself for the sole 
and avowed object of keeping the dis- 
pensation of executive patronage in his 
own hands. From all Senators with 
sO mean a conception of their own 
dignity, and from all such pitiful exhi- 
bitions, let us reverently pray ‘* Good 
Lord deliver us!” 
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A CASE FOR SYMPATHY. 


5) DITOR JOURNAL OF Epuca- 

P. TION: My name is Percival 

Cox. I write it for brevity P. 

Cox. My friends have their 

little jokes about’ it, but it’s 

short and I like it. I want to 

unfold one of my grievances to you, in 
hope of consolation, if not of relief. 

I am employed as an agent for the 
settlement of a large estate, and the 
distribution of numerous small legacies 
to heirs all over Missouri. Sometimes 
they are hard to find and identify, and 
my correspondence is voluminous. By 
practice, I am able to write short let- 
ters, of which the following is a fair 
sample : 

“JouN Doe, Erc: 

“If you are the same John Doe that used 
to work for Col. Jones at Butternut Bend, I 
have $300 for you, a legacy from your Uncle 
Samuel. Come and get it, or let me know 


how you want it sent to you. 
** Yours, ete., Fs Cox.* * 

Now it so happens that many of these 
poor legatees can neither read nor 
write. My grievance is not concerning 
them, but it concerns good, kind, in- 
telligent people who write letters in 
their behalf, and who won’t out with 
what they want to say, and stop, but 
must take up my time and their own 
with such letters as this, written on all 
the pages of a sheet of note paper: 

“P, Cox, Esq— 

“Dear Sir: John Doe, who is a poor hard- 
working man, with a large family dependent 
upon him, has just called upon me with your 
kind letter. Iwas engaged in canning straw- 
berries, but leave them in the kettle while I 
take my seat to acknowledge its reception for 
him. It is very gratifying to know that he 
is likely to receive this legacy. He is a very 
worthy man, sends his children to Sunday 
school, and is strictly temperate in his habits. 


This money will come, I hope, on time to 
enable him, etc., etc., etc.” 


Now you see, Mr. Editor, I took the 
trouble to say in plain English just 





what I wanted. If John Doe could 
identify himself as the réal heir, he has 
nothing to do but come and get his 
money or say what I shall do with it. 
But instead of this, I have a long letter 
telling me all about his poverty, in- 
dustry, sending his children to Sunday 
school, all about my philanthropic 
friend’s strawberries, how she takes her 
seat (of course she does, why tell me of 
it?)about the reception (think of that), of 
my kind letter (how does. she know it’s 
kind? It is my business to write it,. 
just what I am paid for doing.) Then 
what she hopes about the money, and 
twenty other things which I do not 
copy; and likely as not, the very things 
I wanted are altogether omitted. And 
all this written in such a hurry that the 
letters and words are treading on each 
others heels, and the whole letter almost 
illegible. Mr. Editor, my letters may be 
kind; I hope they are, but I don’t like 
to be told so inthis way. When I hear 
about the strawberries or the mince 
pies that are neglected for the sake of 
writing four pages to me, when as many 
lines would do, I always hope they will 
be spoiled. 

I havn’t done with my grievances, 
but this is one of the most serious. Is 
there no way to compel people. who 
write letters on business to cut them 
short, and say what they have to say 
and stop? If they have time to write 
them, am I compelled to read them? 

We ought to have a chair of corres- 
pondence in our schools and colleges. 
Not one man or woman in a dozen can 
write a letter properly. That will help 
the next generation, but for this, and 
especially my own relief, Mr. Editor, 
what can be done? 

Your obt. serv’t, 
P. Cox, Agt. Fon. est. 


[We hope our school teachers will 
act upon the above suggestions without 
delay, and teach their pupils how to 
write letters properly.—Eb. ] 

sicisaaiiataniiee i i 
Editor Journal of Education; 

Why are so many of our teachers 
continually traveling from one place 
to another? 


It is a fact, that many of our teach- 
ers seldom teach but one term in a 
place. Now why is it? Is this 
migration essential to the profession ? 
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Our Public School Examinations. 

T. LOUIS is proud of her Pub- 
lic Schools. It is the ove inter- 
est which kindles into a glow of 

’ generous enthusiasm the hearts 

and hopes of all our people. 

Railroads, bridges, politics; 
amusements, commerce, religion, prize- 
fighting—on all these and a thousand 
other essential and non-essential things, 
we differ, and differ so radically, and 
cling with such pertinacity to our differ- 
ences, that on the more important mat- 
ters we lose, to a large extent, our 
power and prestige as the great com- 
mercial centre of the Mississippi Valley. 
But when we come to the annual ex- 
amination of our Public Schools, we 
throw up our hats and shout and sing, 
and gather flowers, and give ourselves 
up to a carnival of joy. The daily 
papers employ extra reporters, cut 
down the news columns, politics, com- 
mercial reports, correspondence, edito- 
rial—everything, and give place and 
praise to all the good things said and 
done in the schools. Reporters tell all 
they see and hear, and more too; they 
praise everything and everybody indis- 
criminately (except Mr. Harris and the 
Normal School), until from San Fran- 
cisco on the West to Boston on the 
East, and from Alaska on the North to 
the Everglades of Florida on the South, 
people read of our Public School 
examinations. The enthusiasm thus 
created is a good thing for the people ; 
it breaks in upon, and breaks up the 
dead level of our monotonous life. 
Enthusiasm in a good cause is well at 
all times. We wish we could have 
more of it in the daily routine of school 
life. Intermingled with study, it would 
be good, and do good. Youth should 
have it, and old age would be more 
joyous and hopeful and happier with it. 
The papers are full of it for a week, and it 
seems to be infectious. The School 
Board catch it, parents catch it, teachers 
catch it. Men who frown all the year in 
their offices, and carry a cloud with them 
to their homes, smile, and are cheerful 
and enthusiastic over our Public School 
examinations. Members of the School 





Board, some of them at least, forget the 
millions of money entrusted to their 
care, and thinking only of the children, 
grow glad and enthusiastic during the 
‘‘examinations.” Parents tired and 
anxious, with care, grow 
cheerful and enthusiastic during the 
‘“‘examination.” The teachers smooth 
out all the wrinkles, and fold up and 
lay away all the frowns which the labor 
and anxiety of the year’s work wd/ 


burdened 


bring, and flushed with cheer, expect- 
ant, earnest, 
and human 


hopeful, tender 
and loving and sympa- 


thetic—yea more, enthusiastic over the 


? 


grow 


*¢ examinations ;” and the children, bless 
them, what a world of hope and joy 
and expectation opens to them—names 
in the papers — encouraged, courted, 
petted, rewarded, new revelations are 
made and new worlds of thought, feel- 
ing and expression come to them. What 
wonder they grow enthusiastic. Enthu- 
siasm is the delicious flavor of the wine 
of a new life unfolding forevermore. 
Let us have it distilled and disseminated 
equally through all the years of our 
study and toil. 


—————_-»> 


THE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
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Y tific, as distinguished from an 


Institution, with the new col- 
legiate year, oflers increased 
facilities to students in what 
is generally known as a scien- 
academical course. This Department 
is organized similarly to those akin to it 
in Eastern Universities, embracing a 
Course in Engineering, a Course in 
Chemistry, and a Course in Astronomy, 
each extending over three years. 

The studies for the first year are the 
same for each course, embracing Math- 
ematics, Drawing, both free hand and 
with instruments, and Physics generally. 

In the second year, students in En- 
gineering and Astronomy continue the 
same course as the first, including the 
Higher Mathematics, Mechanics, and 
Practical Engineering. The third year 
is devoted in the Engineering Depart- 
ment to applied Mechanics, and various 
specialties in Engineering and Architec- 
ture; in the Astronomical course to 
Higher Mathematics and Practical and 
theoretical Astronomy, including the use 
of instruments. 

The second and third .years in the 


Chemical Course are given to Analyses, 





Quantitative and Qualitative, Assays, 
Pharmaceutics, and the application of 
Chemistry to Agriculture, Arts, and 
Manufactures. A range of elective 
studies from the Academical Course is 
open to the student each year. 

It is hardly necessary for us to en- 
large upon the necessity of this Depart- 
ment to a University situated as this is 
geographically. In the Eastern States, 
no College is able to hold its own with- 
out adding to its facilities the means for 
furnishing what is called ‘* practical ” in- 
struction. The opposition to a class- 
ical course of study is possibiy not 
gaining ground, but this is not the ques- 
tion. The country—and emphatically 
the West—demands education in spe- 
cialties. Our young men have neither 
the time nor the means to go abroad to 
Jearn medicine, or applied chemistry, 
or mining. Nor should they. America 
is as old as modern science, and it is 
modern science that Young America 
needs to learn. 

Whatever may be the merits of a 
classical course, and they are many and 
beyond controversy, no University of 
to-day can take rank among its sister 
institutions, that ignores the great and 
growing demands of the times. We 
hope the Washington University may 
meet with cordial support in its efforts 
to adapt its curriculum to these require- 
ments. 


———_o- ee —____—_ 
Offices of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. 

For President, E. Clark Jefferson 
City. 

Vice-Presidents: 1st Congressional 
district, G. B. Stone, of St. Louis. 

2d district, L. H. Cheney, St. Louis. 

3d district J. H. Kerr, Cape Girar- 
deau. 

4th district, S. M. Andrews, Law- 
rence county. 

5th district, R. B. Foster, Jefferson 
City. 

6th district, A, L. Tutt, Kansas City. 

7th district, E. B. Neeley, St. Joe. 

8th district, Y. M. Greenwood, Adair 
county. 

gth district, Jos. Fichlin, Columbia. 

Corresponding Secretary: D. R. 
Haynes, St. Louis. 

Recording Secretary: F. C. Wood- 
ruff, St. Louis. 

Treasurer: A. G. Abbott, St. Louis. 

The next meeting of the Association 
will take place at Kansas City on the 
29th of December hext. 
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ANOTHER NORMAL SCHOOL. 
E take pleasure in announc- 
fy ing the fact that Prof. Geo. 
P. Beard, A. M., well known, 
not only in this State, but in 
oy New England, as a very suc- 
cessful teacher, will open a 
Normal School in the new Public School 
House at Sedalia, on Monday, July 19, 
and continue until Friday, August 17. 
He has secured the services of the fol- 
lowing able corps of assistants: Prof. 
E. L. Ripley, Principal Normal Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo.; A. Carroll, A. 
M., Superintendent Public Schools, 
Independence, Mo.; Edwin Clark, 
Assistant State Superintendent Public 
Schools, Jefferson City, Mo.; H. 
A. Spencer, Associate Author Spen- 
cerian System Penmanship, St. Louis ; 
Miss Hattie N. Morris, Graduate State 
Normal School, Oswego, N. Y., 

Leavenworth, Kansas. 





Pror. BEARD says, after a careful 
and somewhat extended survey of our 
condition, that ‘the necessity of Nor- 
mal instruction is patent and felt by 
none more than the teachers. Our 
State does not and will not immediately 
furnish adequate accommodations for 
the many thousands who are instructing 
and fashioning her future citizens. 

*‘An extended Normal course for a 
majority of those actually teaching, and 
many who are candidates for teaching, 
is impracticable, from the expense’ ‘of 
time and money it requires. . 

‘** We propose to use the long vacation 
that there may be no loss of time or 
wages to the teacher from the school 
year. We propose a comprehensive 
and condensed course adapted to the 
actual work and wants of teachers. 

‘We shall search for the truth in every 
subject of study. The right uses of 
text-books, apparatus, oral instruction, 
object teaching, and other approved 
methods and means, will be taught and 


illustrated by experienced and able in- . 
structors and lecturers.” ” 
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TuE Editors of the State, who visited 
St. Louis to attend the ‘* Editorial Con- 
vention,” have said all sorts of kind and 
complimentary things about our city, 
Col. Coleman, Thomas Allen President 
of the Iron Mountain Railroad, and 
others of the Local Committee. We 
are sure this is all appreciated by the 





above named gentlemen, who certainly 
are deserving of great credit for the liber- 
ality and completeness with which they 
consummated their plans. It brought 
the makers and leaders of public opin- 
ion in the State into immediate personal 
contact with each other, and the results 
cannot but be of mutual interest and ad- 
vantage, aside from the pleasant ac- 
quaintance formed. ‘ 
- 0 © oe 

WE take pleasure in calling the 
attention of our subscribers and 
others in the vicinity, to the Book 
Store of Messrs. Colby & Harring- 
ton, located at Carthage, Mo. They 
are determined to keep a full stock 
of articles in the way of school 
books. stationery, etc., etc. The 
Fournal of Education can always 
be found there, and they will take 
subscriptions for it. 


THE NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD, 
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i and with its splendid equip- 
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The completion of the | 


bridge at Kansas City brings it into 
close connection not only with the 
Kansas Pacific, but with several 
other roads centering at that point. 
The Missouri Valley Railroad also, 
running in close connection with the 


North Missouri, touches Kansas at | 


her four principal outlets, Kansas 
City, Leavenworth, Atchison, and 
St. Jo., and thence on to Omaha, con- 
necting there directly with the Union 
Pacific for San Francisco. Two 
through trains leave the depot in 
this city, corner Biddle street and 
the Levee daily, running directly.to 


all these important places without: 


change of cars. : ve 

This road thus becomes one of 
the great through routes east and 
west, and, we are glad to know, is 
attracting a large share of the 


through travel. It is no less im- 


also, crossing the Hannibal and St. 
Jo. Railroad at Macon, it has been 
pushed on as far as Ottumwa, lowa, 


and there connects with several other 
important east and west lines in that 
State, very much to the relief of the 
farmers and merchants of Iowa, 
who have been obliged to submit to 
any terms the Chicago roads or the 
Chicago merchants saw fit to impose 
upon them. We hope our St. Louis 
merchants will now cultivate the 
acquaintance and trade of south- 
ern and central Icwa, and thus 
second the very commendable efforts 
made by the managers of this road 
to afford every facility possible to 
parties interested. 

This road is also one of the first 
in this State to furnish its patrons 
with Pullman’s celebrated palatial 
sleeping cars. 

Its earnings for June, 1869, were 
about $90,000 more than for the 
same month last year. 

‘Now that the track has been ex- 
tended to the Elevator, and with the 
complete arrangements which have 
been made for delivering grain in 
bulk, the receipts in the freight de- 


harvest. 

A number of new and elegant 
passenger coaches are also being 
added to its rolling stock, to accom- 
modate its rapidly increasing pas- 


senger traffic. 
Mr. H. C. Knight, the General 


Superintendent, brought with him 
into this new position, from the 
Chicago and Alton road, a large ex- 
perience, which, united to his fidelity 
and ability, is sure to win, as it 
deserves, complete success. 


—_—__—_—-@-@-@—____—__ 


THe AMERICAN YEAR Boox.— 
The Saturday Review, which rarely 
has a good word for anything Ameri- 
can, has an elaborate and very com- 


| plimentary notice of ‘* Zhe American 
_ Year Book and National Register,” 


edited by David N Camp, the au- 
thor of Camp’s series of Geographies. 
The work is published by O. D. 


| Case & Co. of Hartford. The full- 
portant as a north and south road | 





_ of opinion in the Old World. 


ness and completeness of the volume 
renders it of special value, not only 
to our own people, but to the leaders 
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- Book Plotives, 


GENEALOGY, AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY, with explanatory notes and a 
full index (relating to the ‘own of New 
Britax, Connecticut). By Alfred An- 
drews, Member of the Historical Societies 
of Connecticut and Wisconsin. Published 
by A. H. Andrews, Chicago, 111 State street. 


It is several months since we received 
a copy of this History; but it is of a 
character so different from most of the 
ephemeral literature of the day, that it 
will ‘“‘keep” long after the legion of 
** many books” with which the world 
is being filled, have been forgotten. We 
take pleasure in calling attention to this 
work, the author of which has devoted 
zealously many years of earnest labor to 
its accomplishment, 


Elihu Burritt, ‘‘The Learned Black- 
smith,” now of Birmingham, England, 
a native of the town whose history is 
here given, and who once contemplated 
writing a history of his native place, 
speaks of this work in very high terms. 

The primary design in the mind of 
the author, was to collate and pre- 
sent all that could be obtained relating 
to the oldest parish or church of New 
Britain. In other words, the work was 
commenced on the basis of a Church 
Record, zz extenso, of an organization 
which was formed in 1754! 


Truly, as the somewhat aged author 
of this book, his memory full of the 
incidents and changes connected with 
that ancient band of his fathers, who, in 
primitive New England, worshipped in 
the old pews of the old ‘ meeting 
house,” and who, then and there, more 
than here and mow, made a business of 
their religion,—truly, might he, though 
not in mournful strain, as he lay down 
the pen at the completion of his holy 
task, adopt the language of the captive 
Jewish maidens, as they sat in silence 
by the slowly moving stream: ‘ We sat 
down, yea, we wept when we remem- 
bered Zion. We hanged our harps upon 
the willows.” 

We quote a few words from the his- 
torical portion: ‘* New Britain was an 
incorporated Ecclesiastical Society, dur- 
ing the May session, 1754; its name, in 
honor of Great Britain, given by Col. 
Isaac Lee. The etymology of the word 
is bright, shining tin, or pewter ; hence 
the island of Great Britain was so called 
from the abundance of tin found in ad- 





jacent islands. It is not supposed that 
our ancestors ever dreamed it was des- 
tined to be a village or even a town. 
(It contains now about 12,000—Eb.) 
The hight of their ambition was to make 
it an ecclesiastical and school society, 
where the preaching of the gospel might 
be sustained, a church organized, its 
ordinances observed, and convenient 
schools established for their children.” 


The historical part abounds in most 
interesting incidents relating to the good 
old ministers, such as Drs. Smalley, Bel- 
lamy, and others, also in quotations from 
those ancient and quaint town records 
which have been preserved with jealous 
care in the archives of the old States. 

But the most laborious part, by far, is 
the record given of the individual mem- 
bers of that old ‘* First Church” (Con- 
gregational), together with the complete 
genealogy of each of those members, 
inclusive of parents and children. It is 
possible that a few, who have engaged 
in similar research, can faintly appre- 
ciate the patience and the labor neces- 
sary for such an undertaking as that 
before us! 
to “turn off” a score of a certain kind 
of books in the time devoted to this 
work. 


It were comparatively easy 


Here are the names, with a brief per- 
sonal history, together with the’ names, 
births, deaths, &c., of their children, of 
nearly fifteen hundred (1500) members, 
many, or most of whom are deceased, 
while a large number of those remain- 
ing are scattered throughout the land, 
by that fate which has made New En- 
gland a nursery of men and women, 
and dispensed them as seeds of thought 
and activity all through these opening 
fields of the West. We counted, ata 
social gathering held in this city a short 
time since, about thirty who have been 
residents of New Britain, and most of 
them members of the Church of which 
this work furnishes so complete a record. 


One practical lesson inculcated by the 
author, and taught by this book is, the 
great importance of keeping faithful 
records of events, public or private ; and 
especially does this appear necessary 
with churches, or particularly in fami- 
lies. The heads of families, by keeping 
a register of their ancestry, of marriages, 
births, and deaths, can confer a blessing 
on posterity, and aid the future historian 





in his difficult researches. 





OLDTOWN FOLKS, By Harriet: Beecher 
Stowe, author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 608 For sale by the St. Louis Book 
and News Co. 

This is a queer title for a book, 
but the ‘‘ folks” it deals with and 
talks about, were a queer set. 
What would these people think or 
say could they now express an 
opinion on the portraits drawn by 
this master hand? This character 
painting is done to the life, and 
herein lies the real power and 
genius of Mrs. Stowe and of her 
brother Henry Ward Beecher. It 
is their simple fidelity to nature 
which so charms and attracts all 


minds. 
Mrs. Stowe tells us in the preface 


that ‘‘in portraying the various 
characters which I have introduced, 
I have tried to maintain the part 
simply of a sympathetic spectator. 
I propose neither to teach nor preach 
through them, any farther than any 
spectator of life is preached to by 
what he sees of the workings of 
human nature around him.” 

So instead of deciding any of the 
questions which came up for dis- 
cussion, for many of the characters 
were hot-headed if not bigoted con- 
troversalists, she disposes of them in 
the following easy, if not satisfac- 
tory way: 

‘¢My grandmother would say, for 
example: Whatever sin is com- 
mitted against an infinite being, is 
an infinite evil. Every infinite evil 
deserves infinite punishment. There- 
fore every sin of man deserves an 
infinite punishment. 

‘¢Then uncle Bill, on the other 
side, would say: No act of a finite 
being can be infinite. No finite 
evil deserves infinite punishment. 
Man’s sins are finite evils; therefore 
man’s sins do not deserve infinite 
punishment.” 

The book is a study of New 
England life, its people, institutions, 





“and social customs seventy or eighty 


years ago, the New England of the 

catechism, the unwarmed meeting 

house, and the Jewish Sabbath. 
The social ways and customs now 
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obsolete, or fast becoming so, are 


sketched with that minute fidelity 
which is only possible to unusual 
genius, thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject in hand, and trained by 
years of painstaking labor. 

This is the first novel Mrs. Stowe 
has written since 1862, and our 
readers will find in it the rich fruits 
of experience and observation gar- 
nered during this long interval, 
while the humor and pathos, the 
sterling sense and the deep human 
tenderness which have made ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” a household treasure 
almost throughout the world, are not 
wanting, though considered as a 
story, it falls far below ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” The author, how- 
ever, declares that she has never 
been more profoundly interested in 
any literary work she has ever 
undertaken. 


PHENOMENA AND LAWS OF HEAT, 
By Achille Cazin. Translated and edited 
by Elihu Rich. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner & Co. For sale in St. Louis by E. P. 
Gray. 

We welcome with pleasure an- 
other of the series of books entitled 
‘¢ The Illustrated Library of Won- 
ders” which Mr. Charles Scribner 
& Co. of New York have issued. 
We have commended them before as 
good for the family and for both 
the day school and Sunday School 
libraries. . 

The author says truthfully, that 
‘* fear is most often, if not always, 
the offspring of ignorance and super- 
stition. Thank God, we live in an 
age when the light shed by science 
on the minds of the greater mass of 
the people, is sufficient to save them 
from degrading terrors. Thunder 
and the sun’s eclipses no longer af- 
fright civilized nations ; we contem- 
plate them with a serenity born with 
a knowledge of the truth, and an 
admiration for the works of God; 
and when nature’s grander phen- 
omena present themselves, we know 
that it is our duty to discover, if any, 
and what the peril is, that we may 
be prepared with all the resources 
furnished us by an all-wise Provi- 





dence. Thus scientific investigation 
fortified within our soul the sentiment 
of adoration for the Divine Power, 
and raised us by degrees trom the 
slavery of the physical, to the free- 
dom of the moral and _ spiritual 
world. Thus science and religion 
may truly be called sister spirits.” 





Magazine Potices, 

Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 
(Leonard Scott Publishing Co., N. Y.) 
in discussing the ** American Reasons 
for Peace,” is saucy, and belligerent, and 
defiant, and we do not know what all. 
Here is a specimen of the way the wri- 
ter puts things, in speaking of Mr. 
Sumner’s speech: ‘* This arrogance, 
which might be amusing, if it were not 
disgusting, is not without its dangerous 
side.” Pshaw! that ‘ dangerous side,” 
if there is any, is the other side of the 
Atlantic, not this. We are not going 
to war; at least this hot weather. But 
is it not naughty in this irate belligerent 
writer to say, that ‘*Mr. Chandler is a 
man without education, manners, or so- 
briety!” Probably this individual had 
not heard of those ‘two American citi- 
zens of African descent,” who, dressed 
in ‘* lavender,” are to accompany this 
same Mr. Chandler as ** coachman and 
footman” over to the belligerent side of 
the world. If ‘* lavender dressed coach- 
men and footmen” do not give a man 
‘‘manners” and ‘education,’ what 
does? we beg to know; and if such 
people can be talked about in this 
familiar, truthful sort of style, who is 
safe? we would like to enquire. 

Then the writer, after thus disposing 
of **Mr. Chandler and his “ lavender,” 
etc., etc., goes on to inform the world 
that Mr. Sumner “is an accomplished 
speaker—somewhat too much addicted 
to highfalutin spread eagleism and long 
poetical quotations, etc., etc. ;” and that 
there shall be no mistake made, the 
writer goes on to state that he (Sumner) 
“is a native of Boston,” and now, to 
make everything doubly sure, he tells 
what ‘* Boston” he means, ‘* Boston in 
Massachusetts.” 

Let us thank the writer here and now, 
for telling us where ‘* Boston” is. It is 
a long time since we have read anything 
as spicy and nonsensical as this in Black- 





wood. The article will not attract at- 
tention for anything else but its foolish- 
ness. 


The Atlantic gives us a eulogy on 
Thomas Crawford the sculptor, a fan- 
ciful composition on the Greek God- 
desses, and a second article from an 
inmate of the Binghamton Asylum, 
entitled, ‘* Our Inebriates Harbored and 
Helped.” The closing sentence con- 
tains a volume of philosophy boiled 
down, and ought to pass into a proverb 
for temperance men and _ reformers. 
‘*To abolish the inebriate, begin with 
his grandmother.” 

Besides these we have the usual 
amount of lighter articles, book notices, 
etc., etc. 


The Westminster Review (Leonard 
Scott Publishing Company, New 
York), comes to hand with about as 
much solid meat as can be compressed 
within its covers. The article about 
the South African Colonies is interest- 
ing, and the subject a new one to 
American readers. In other articles 
we find nearly every important topic of 
British politics discussed in a liberal 
and progressive tone. The Ballot, 
Primary Education, Philanthropy and 
its relation to Social Evils, Capital 
Punishment, etc., etc., are among the 
articles we allude to. 


The Edinburg Review, from the 
same house, has several valuable his- 
torical and political articles, some very 
entertaining matter about the “‘ Edible 
fungi” and a review of Dilkes’ “‘ Greater 
Britain.” Mr. Dilkes seems to have 
traveled fast and far, as a man must to 
see all the English speaking countries 
in a trip of a single year. But is the 
following a fair opinion of his accuracy? 

‘**T was full of sorrow at leaving that 
richest and most lovely of all States— 
Ohio. There is a charm in the park- 
like beauty of the Monongahela Valley, 
dotted with vines and orchards that 
nothing in Eastern America can rival.” 
Query, was’nt Mr. Dilkes charmed by 
something else they call Monongahela 
about the time he wrote that? 

The New Eclectic (Baltimore), 
has absorbed the ** Zand we Love,” to 
which we most cheerfully bid farewell. 
In the June number there is a fine 
engraving of George Peabody, and a 
brief sketch of his life. This Magazine 
gives in the Southern point of view on 
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most subjects of national interest, and 
so has a sphere of its own. Its me- 
chanical execution is first-rate. The 
July number is good enough without | 
the engraving. 

Puinam’s Magazine for Fuly, 
(commencing a new volume,) con- 
tains many contributions of more | 
than usual interest. 

We find among others, a charm- 
ing story by Miss Alcott, ‘That | 
Night at Fort Wagner, by One who 
was There”—a graphic sketch of | 
picturesque tragedy; ‘* Our Estab- | 
lished Church.” with some startling | 
Statistics of its Progress in Power; | 
‘*¢ Victor Hugo and the Constables :” 
a curious chapter of personal history, 
written for this Magazine by a son 
of Victor Hugo; ‘‘ Papers on the 
Stage, and on Natural History.” 

The beautiful poem by Miss Anna 
C. Brackett, Principal of our Nor- 
mal School, entitled ‘*One or 
Both,” we publish entire. The edi- 
tor of Putnam, for some reason, 
omitted a part of it. By permis- 
sion of the author, we change the 
title as follows : 

SHALL MUSIC BE INTERPRETED! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By Anna C. BRACKETT. 
When twilight is born from the flaming West, 
And the stars wake white and clear, 
Shall I shut my eyes to their still unrest, 
Because the moon rides near? 


Yet the stars with a self-fed flame are crowned, | 
And the moon must borrow to spare; 
And their tremulous beauty above and around | 
But renders her glory more fair. 


If the turf is soft and the flowers are sweet 
On the bank whereon | lie, 

Must I lose the sound of the surf at its feet, 
And the splendor of sea and sky? 


But the deeper tone of the sea on the shore, 
And the light from the sunlit blue, 
Will but glorify all that was fair before; 
Let them enter freely too! 
When I search for may-flowers fragrant and 
bright 
Where the last year’s leaves are spread, 
Shall I fling away all the blossoms white, 
Because they are not rose-red? 





Nay, keep the white blossoms of thought 

complete 

To heighten the feelings’ red bloom, 

For they both must live in a wreath that is 

meet 

To lie on Beethoven’s tomb. 

Our Young Folks (Fields, Osgood | 
& Co., Boston), comes to us for July 
with such a feast of fat things as we 
seldom partake of. We wish every 
newspaper in the State would copy 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s article 
entitled ‘“*‘ How to Write.” The first 


rule given is ‘* Know what you want to 








say.” 
writing. ‘¢ Say zt.” Every one who 
writes, whether private letters or for the 
press, would do well to post these two 
rules over desk. We especially 
recommend them to some of our own 
correspondents. 


his 


Lippincott for July opens up well, 
with forty pages of Trollope’s new 
story, ‘* The Vicar of Bullhampton,” 
which we need not commend to readers 
of fiction. ‘* Beyond the Breakers” is 
continued, and ‘Only no Love” 
cluded. 


con- 
So much for the stories. There 
is plenty of good matter beside, among 
which we may mention ‘‘ The Annexa- 
tion of Nova Scotia,” ‘‘ Our relation 
with England,” and some pleasant 
anecdotes and squibs strung together 
under the title, ** The Philosophy of 
Absurdity.” 

The Galaxy is so uniformly in- 
teresting that we read until the jie 
print (it is fine print, and not failing 
eyesight) compels us to lay it aside. 
Of course Charles Reade’s ‘ Put 
Yourself in his place” must be read, 
and ‘* Matins” by Edna Dean Proc- 


The second is the golden rule in | generous hospitality of the citizens 


at every point visited all through the 
South, and the good will manifested 
by all parties interested, has done 
much to unite us again in a com- 
mon bond of sympathy and brother- 
hood. Our social, commercial, and 
political interests will be largely 
promoted by this pleasant inter- 
change of courtesies. 


32+ OO 


ILLINOIS. 
—~>)HE Chicago Board of Educa- 
‘| {ly tion have estimated the build- 
« | ing expenses for school pur- 
2 poses for the next year as fol- 
lows: 





and im- 

© . *) 4° 

: provements in old buildings, 
$26,320; for building sites, $167,000; 
for new buildings, heating apparatus, 
etc., $575,000; total, $768,320. The 
total enrollment for the month of 
April was 24,825; average daily at- 


for repairs 


| tendance, 22,104; per cent. of attend- 


tor. Richard Grant White, underthe | 


title, «‘A Plea for Jack Cade,” | 


prints the article which he sent to 
the Fournal of Education, and sub- 
sequently recalled because we con- 
sented to give Mr. Davidson space 
to reply to it. The editor of the 
Galaxy very properly excludes the 
personalities used, or else Mr. White, 
on reflection, wisely concluded to 
omit them. 


The Illinois Central Railroad. 

An extended notice of the grand 
editorial excursion to Mobile and 
New Orleans, given the editors of 
Illinois by the above named road, 
was crowded out of our last paper, 


| very much to our regret. 


Our Mr. Converse, who accom- 


| panied the excursion as the repre- 
| sentative of 


this ‘Sournal, says, 
great credit is due the General Su- 
perintendent, Mr. M. Hughett and 
Dr. W. H. Stennett, the General 
Agent at this point, for the perfec- 
tion of the 


arrangements, which 


secured to so large a number a trip 
of such unalloyed pleasure. 





ance, 96.2. 
SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

The Committee on Salaries have done 
a wise thing in recommending an in 
crease of compensation. 

Our teachers in this city, and in fact 
all over the State, are not paid for the 
work they do. We say “teachers.” 
Those ** keeping ” school are very much 
overpaid, but this class are being grad- 
ually dispensed with, and teachers, skill, ° 
character, and ability are coming in to 


| take their places. 


We desire that the compensation 


| shall be so liberal as to induce the best 


| 
| 
| 


The | 


talent in the profession to come to the 
State, and not only engage in this work, 
but vemazn in it. 


St. Louis can afford to do as well 


| as Chicago in all cases, and we ought 


to do better. They recommend that 
the salary of the Superintendent be 
$4,500; Principal of High School, 
$2,500; of Normal School, $2,200; 
Male Assistants in High School, $2,000 ; 
Female Assistants in same, $1,000; 
Training Teacher, $1,200; Principals 
of District Schools, $2,000; Head As- 
sistants, $1,000; Teachers of Second 
Grade, $850; Third Grade, $800; 
Fourth Grade, $750; other grades, 
$700; Music Teachers, $2,000. 





Tuat life alone is fragmentary in 
which, through indolence, infirmity 
of will, or self-indulgent habits, the 
work is not dotie that might have 
been done.—Adlantic. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Batrs County.—The Bates County 
Record contains a full, account of the 
proceedings of the Institute held at 
Butler the last week in May. 

If we could transfer the interest and 
enthusiasm of this meeting with the 
record we would publish complete, as 
by resolution we were requested to do, 
but it cannot be done ; and yet we ven- 
ture the assertion that no teacher or 
friend of education in Bates county will 
fail hereafter to attend the session of the 
Institute if it is at all practicable to be 
there. About fifty teachers were in 
attendance, all ready and anxious to do 
their best, thus contributing largely to 
the interest and success of the meeting. 
The addresses by Prof. L. B. Allison 
and others were of a high order, prac- 
tical, earnest, and elicited the closest 
attention. Then too, they had fine 
music all through the session, furnished 
by home talent also—an interesting 
feature always of an Institute. 

The teachers were generously enter- 
tained by the people, and Prof. Mateer 
insists that it was one of the best and 
most successful Institutes ever held in 
the State. A good constitution was 
adopted, and the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent—L. B. Allison ; Vice-Presidents— 
J. R. Scudder and J. R. Putnam; Sec- 
retary—Thomas H. Griste; Assistant 
Secretary—W. W. Lucas ; Treasurer— 
D. McGaughey; Executive Commit- 
tee—L. B. Allison, C. A. Board, W. W. 
Lucas and A. T. Holcomb. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the 
people for their hospitality, the trustees 
of the church for the use of their house, 
the lecturers and musicians; and the 
following also in regard to their County 
Superintendent : 


Resolved, That we regard Prof. L. B. Alli- 
son as an efficient officer and a thorough and 
practical teacher, and well worthy the confi- 
dence of parents and teachers. 


Ca.irorniA.—The General Assembly 
of California, in a special act, approved 
March 23d, 1868, provides for a Uni- 
versity consisting of a State College of 
Agriculture, a College of Mines, of 
Civil Engineering, of Letters, Colleges 
of Medicine and Law, and other pro- 
fessional Colleges of Arts, as the Board 
of Regents may deem it expedient to 
establish. 

Also, in the course of study for the 








Public Schools, legislative provision for 
district libraries, etc., she far excels 
many of her more highly favored sister 
States. 

Pettis County.—The Teachers’ In- 
stitute held at Sedalia was a gathering 
as important as it was interesting. 

The teachers of the city, together 
with those scattered in the public and 
private schools throughout the county, 
joined in the exercises, drills, and dis- 
cussions with a zeal, unanimity, and 
cordiality which made the sessions prof- 
itable to all. Several of the leading 
citizens were in constant 
during the day sessions. 


attendance 
Mayor Parker, 
the editors, ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
members of the Board of Education and 
a large number of citizens generally 
were present at the evening sessions. 

If some of us did get our old fogy 
notions scattered, something better was 
suggested and adopted, and we yielded 
gracefully, and some of us rather enjoyed 
being vanquished by the superior force 
of mind over matter. 

Avoirdupois weight is good, but 
brain power, intuition, perception, tact, 
genius, if you please so to call it, is 
better for some purposes. We had 
both, and all of these in the Institute, 
though our good friend Prof. Neal of 
Georgetown failed to see the “intuition ” 
partofit. He did not fail, though, to con- 
tribute the results of a longand varied ex- 
perience in teaching and training the 
young, an experience rich and instructive, 
and welcome and profitable to the young- 
er members of the Institute. In fact, we 
have seldom witnessed in any gathering 
of teachers more good sense and good 
humor than our friends at Sedalia in- 
fused into theirs. They were not so 
dignified as to be stupid, 
hilarious as to be foolish. 

Prof. Ready, who succeeds Prof. 
Brown as Principal of the school at 
Sedalia, gave one of the most interest- 
ing lectures on “‘how to teach History 
and Geography,” to which we ever 
listened. It was philosophical, brilliant, 
and practical ; and we hope some day to 
hear it repeated before our State 
Teachers’ Association. We are quite 
sure that teachers, citizens, and all, now 
have a better and more definite concep- 
tion of the real design and power of a 
Teachers’ Institute than before this 
meeting was held. We were glad to 


not so 


meet our old friend Dr. Shattuck, who 





has located in Sedalia to look after 
and minister to the physical wants of 
the people, but he has not by any 
means lost his interest in schools. 
He is an old teacher, though a young 
man. He identifies himself at once, 
and constantly, with the best elements 
of society wherever he may be, and 
while we wish him well, we do not 
wish other people sick. 

We saw so much to commend that we 
are disposed to let that ‘* Music Com- 
mittee” off lightly, but from all such 
singing as we had at one of the even- 
ing meetings, we pray with hope and 
faith, and print it, ‘*Good Lord, deliver 
use” 

We should like to say something of 
the pluck and spirit and enterprise of 
Sedalia; of the outlook from the school 
house over the broad prairies, of the 
richness of the soil (the depth we did 
not find), of her railroad prospects, etc., 
etc., but well posted people know all 
about these things, and to the other 
class it will be of no special use or ben- 
efit, so we omit this. 

It is pleasant to have one’s opinions 
and impressions confirmed and indorsed, 
and so when the Editor of the Democrat 
says, in regard to the lecture delivered 
by the editor of this paper, that: ‘* We 
thought him a little deficient in the 
command of his voice, and that there 
was an absence of that lofty dignity 
that the subject demanded,”—we were 
pleased. It confirmed our 
pression and design. 


own im- 
We have had so 
much “lofty dignity” and so little prac- 
tical common sense in connection with 
many of these educational movements, 
that the people, to a large extent, ignore 
the whole thing. If the criticism had 
been passed upon any one else, we 
should be tempted ‘to ask how ‘ lofty ” 
the ** dignity” must be, to pass muster. 

We do not object in the least to the 
criticism of our friend Dr. Hull, for we 
know it was given in the kindest spirit 
and with the best of motives, and we 
rather want to encourage this style of 
comment on all these public discussions. 
Just criticism helps to ‘ educate” the 
people. 

When Dr. Hull says in the same no- 
tice that a copy of the Yournal of Ed- 
ucation should be in the hands of “every 
family tn the State,’ we find him 
again indorsing our opinions and im- 
pressions. We send nearly a hundred 
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copies into Pettis county. Perhaps 
we ought to do the Doctor the justice 
to add what he said by way of com- 
mendation as well as criticism. He 
did say that— 


We accord to the learned lecturer a high 
order of ability, and we shall only be too 
happy to hear him again on the subject of 
education, or upon any other subject which 
he may select. 


Thank you. We shall come again. 

We must close, leaving many things 
unsaid and no space left for the reso- 
lutions passed. 

The thanks of the Institute were ten- 
dered to Mr. A. J. Sampson the County 
Superintendent, for his able and instruc- 
tive address, and he was requested to 
furnish a copy for publication. 

Grunpy County.— The Editor of 
the Republican, after stating the amount 
of taxes which have been levied in 


Grundy county the past two years, says: 


The result of this action on the part of our 
citizens, has been to awaken new life, and 
stir up a degree of enterprise and activity 
hitherto unknown. It increased the value of 
real estate, at least half a million of dollars; 
itinfluenced more emigration into the county 
than ever was known before, and last, though 
not least. it was the motive power that spoke 
our North and South Railroad into exist- 
ence. 

But while this good work has been going 
on in the county which speaks volumes of 
praise to the enterprise of our citizens, it re- 
mains for Trenton to be found lagging be- 
hind with the building of suitable school 
houses for the accommodation of her chil- 
dren. 

The apology for the school house now used 
by the primary and Grammar schools of 
Trenton, would not make a decent or com- 
fortable barn, while for the High school, we 
are compelled to rent a room entirely inade- 
quate, and insufficient for the accommodation 
of the students. 


JasrpeR County.— The Carthage 
Banner, says: 


There are few counties in the United States 
with such a magnificent fund for school pur- 
poses as Jasper county, and about all that is 
wanted here, is to build good school houses, 
and the money is ready to hire first class 
teachers. For fear that the statements 
here made might induce some third-rate 
pedagogue in the older States to wander 
hither, in the hope of getting a school to 
‘*keep,”? under the impression that it don’t 
require much ‘‘ larnin’’ to teach a school in 
this back-wood’s country, we would say that 
we have no need for ‘‘ slow pokes,” or *‘ dead 
heads.’? Weare imbued with the fast char- 
acter and enterprise of Western men, and 
have no use nor sympathy tor the kind above 
indicated. But if you are a wide-awake, well 
posted, and thorough teacher, come on, and 
you can find plenty of schools in our county 
for $50 per month. 


SALINE County.—Mr. J. C. Keith- 
ley writes us a letter containing so many 
good things, that we do not feel at lib- 
erty to enjoy it alone. He says: “ Our 
township is beginning to awake from 
her slumbers. Since 1867, we have 
built four substantial school houses and 








furnished them with improved school 
furniture and apparatus at a cost of 
nearly six thousand dollars. How do 
these figures compare with other town- 
ships of the State? Not boastfully, but 
to enceurage you and others, I give 
these figures, and the blessings come 
to all, the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor. Press forward in this 
great work of elevating the standard of 
education among our people, and the 
reward is sure.” 

Good for Saline county. Who will 
report next? These are the facts which 
tell for the permanent prosperity of the 
State. We shall be glad to hear from 
Mr. Keithley again. 

Solutions and Queries.—Answers to Last 
Month. 

No. 1.—31; miles nearly. 

No. 2.—11,653. 

No. 3.—Solution : 

Let « = number in larger bag ; 








Letty = *¢ smaller bag ; 
Let w = ss drawn out. 
2. (x—w) = (y—w)*? = w*; or 
x—wW ‘ 
= (y—w )* 

Ysa d ‘ 

x—w 
bee oe y—w)iyit5 323 

yw 

whence : 
4wi wy = 37’; 
2 ES ee fo 

ee i wy" Ie VY =—=a9s; 
°.@ == Sy. 


w= Sw = 27, y = 36 


a=9 + 27 = 750. 
. 756 in larger bag—36 in 
smaller. 
NEW QUERIES. 
4. Avoiding all rhymes and ca- 
dences, and altering the original as 
little as possible, transpose the fol- 


lowing lines from Makay into prose : 
Dark is our fortune! Deep is our sorrow! 
Harp of my country! I wander forlorn; 
Hope throws no longer light on the morrow; 
Our name and our art are the bywords of 
scorn. 
Friend of my sadness, harp that I cherish! 
Favor and glory and fame may depart, 
Still shalt thou cheer me; song shall not perish 
While Freedom and Love have a home in the 
heart. 
LITTLE Mac. 


5- What is the weight of a 
cylindrical pipe of cast iron one 
hundred feet long, one-fourth of an 


inch thick, aud three inches in in- ] 


terior diameter, and what weight of 
water will it contain, allowing a 
solid foot of cast iron to be 7,000 





ounces, and a cubic foot of water to 
weigh 1,000 ounces? 
RosBERT EMMET. 
6. What is the entire amount of 
atmospheric pressure on the surface 
of the earth? 


7. Enumerate the properties of 
heat. 


8. How many bones in the human 
body, and of what are they com- 
posed? Mary Eva. 





To THE Paciric In Six Days.— 
Rev. Dr. Eliot says: ‘* When the 
connections are closely made and 
the Pacific Railroad is brought up to 
its proper and intended condition, 
six days from St. Louis to San Fran- 
cisco will be the regular programme, 
and delay beyond that time will be 
considered good cause for complaint. 





SomEbopy in Iowa demands the revo- 
cation of the certificates held by certain 
school teachers in that State who chew 
tobacco during school hours, and thus 
teach tobacco chewing along with ‘“‘read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic.” Employ 
only women teachers, and that evil will 
be remedied. 





e+e tC—™ 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


GG ssc: of copies of the 


3 ‘6 School-law” have been circu- 

\ 
” g 5 rin- 
SG the office of the State Superin 





lated all through the State from 

tendent of Public Schools, and 

we have published many of the 
sections separately, with the necessary 
forms for carrying it into execution, but 
there is still a great deal of confusion 
and delay in enforcing it, and as a con- 
sequence, in many places the necessary 
funds for sustaining the schools are lack- 
ing. 

We shall be glad to devote space 
enough in our columns for a full discus- 
sion of the defects of its provisions. 

We call attention this month to the 
following correspondence, which is a 


‘* representative case :” 


MarsHaLt, Mo., Feb. 8th, 1869. 
Hon. T. A. Parker, Sup’t Schools : 

Dear Sir: IJ desire to call your attention to 
the predicament in which our Public Schools 
are placed in consequence of the recent action 
of our County Court. In order that you may 
clearly comprehend our situation, I will give 
you a full explanation. The law passed by 


the 24th General Assembly requires the town- 
ship clerks to return the delinquent school 
tax on the 1st day of September of each year. 
It so happened that the tax books in our 
county were not made out for collection until 
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the 20th of September. Some of the clerks, 
however, made their return as early as the 
middle of October, while others held their 
books till about the middle of December. 
When our County Court met at its January 
term, the school delinquent tax, with the 
other delinquent tax, was presented by the 
sheriff. The Court ordered the sheriff to re- 
turn the school tax to the township clerks— 
which was done. 

Lam at a loss to know by what authority 
our County Court made their order requiring 
the sheriff to return the school taxes. Town- 
ship clerks tell me that they cannot make 
their collections, and, as you are aware, the 
law gives them no power to enforce such col- 
lections. 

The result of this is that township clerks 
cannot meet their obligations; teachers are 
unable to secure their F pay, and the general 
interests of education in our county are em- 
barrassed. Very Respectfully, 

. BIERBOWER, 
Superintendent Saline county. 

Respestfully referred to Hon. H. B. John- 
son, Attorney General. 

T. A. PARKER, 


Superintendent Schools. 
The following is the Attorney General’s 
reply: 
ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE, \ 
Jefferson City, Mo., Feb. 24th, 1869. 
Dear Sr: In returning the school delin- 
quent tax list to the tow nship clerks, I am of 
the opinion that the County Court and sheriff 
erred. The sheriff should have proceeded to 
collect these taxes, notwithstanding the lists 
were not returned by the clerks at the time 
provided by law, and the County Court 
should have ascertained the amount due upon 
the land delinquent shool tax lists and_forth- 
with drawn their warrants upon the County 
‘Treasurer for the same without waiting for 
the same to be collected. 
Very ge ’ 
H. B. JOHNSON, 
Attorney General. 


anal 4 and iene of Trains. 











PACIFIC, 
Leaves. Arrives. 
Mail Train (except Sundays)...+.+++-++ 9.30 a. m. 10:20 p. m, 
Express Train (except Saturday ).....- 4.45 p. m. 6.00 a.m 
Lee Accommodation (ex. fyagensd ) 6.12 2p. m. 7.15 a.m. 
4.00 p. m. 3.23 p.m. 
eae GO. == eacvevcece 1:3 >. na. 


SOUTH PACIFIC. 
Cars leave Seventh st. Pacific depot daily 
(except Sunday), for all stations, at.. 9.30 a. m. 
NORTH MISSOURI. 
Mail and Express (Sundays excepted).. 7:00 a. m. 11:00 p. m. 
Kansas City and St. Joe Express (Sun- 
days OXCePted )eeeeeeeeeeereseeesereee, 3:00 p.m. 11:25 a. m. 
St. Charles Accommodation, No. 1...... 4:45 p. m. 8:30 a.m. 
CHICAGO AND ALTON. 
Night Express (Saturday excepted).... es: 15 p. m. 12:45 p. m. 


Day Express (Sundays excepted)...... 6:40 a. m. 10:00 p, m. 
Sunday Express..+++ccssscesscececseees 4:15 p.m. — ev eeeeecee 
Jac pecevllls. and Chicago Mail (Sun- 

Gays CXCEPtEd)«++seeesereseseceseesers 4:45 p. m. 10:30 a. m. 


Carlinville and Alton Accommodation, 
Se. to Springfield Satur- 


Gay Night)..cccccceccecccevecsercsecce 4:45 p. m. 9:15 a. m. 
INDIANAPOLIS AND 8T. LOUIS LINE. . 
Day Express (Sundays exce| epted). ++. 7:15 a. m. 8:40 a.m, 
Lightning Express (Saturday excepted) 2 oe . m. 9:45 p.m 
Night Express (Sundays excepted)...+- .m. 3:40 p.m 
Sunday Train...cccccsccsesccecseeseeees 2:00 i“ m. 8:40 a.m 
OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI. 

Morning Express Game sexcepted).. 7:15 a.m, 11:25 a, m. 
Night Express, daily...+eeseseseseeeees 2:30 p.m. 12:45 a, m. 
Cairo EXpress.ecccccserscceccscsecseees f 5:05 p.m. 1:30 p. m. 


8T. LOUIS AND sae MOUNTAIN. 
Trains leave Plum street statio 
For Pilot Knob and LSoomedlate 4 stations, daily, at ......8:00 a. m, 
For Potosi daily Goes pay? Atecccccccccccccccsccce 4:00 p. m. 
For Desoto (except Sunday) at..... 8:00 a. m. and 5:00 “: m. 
For Carondelet aoily {5 (enous Sundays) at 6: -S -” 200, 9:15 and 11:30 
a.m.; 2:00, 4: = 7 :45 and 11:30 p. m 


Returning will Tea 
Pilot Knob for St. Louis Aaily At..cccescceccccececeeeevees 3:30 p. m. 
Potosi for St. Louis daily Cc (except puneey) B) Ate cccccccees 5:30 a.m. 
Desoto for St. Louis dai :15 a. m., and 6:05 p. m. 


Carondelet (except Sun ays) ‘até: me 7 08, 7:45, 9: 45 and 11:15 a. m. 
1:15, 2:45, 4:15, 6:00, 8:00 and 10:45 p. 1 








GEO. 0. GARNSEY, 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT, 
ROOMS 22, 23 and 24, 
LOMBARD BLOCK, CHICAGO. 


Educational Buildings made a Specialty, 





GROVER & BAKER 
eis uate MACHINES. 
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Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


Superiority over all others, by reason of the fol- 
owing points of excellence: 


Elasticity of Stitch, 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Thread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 


Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 


Practical qualities pee ossessed by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH is absolutely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 


Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machine’- 
LROcH=sTiTCcEt 
Adapted to all kinds of 
LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 





SIEGEL & BOBB, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DECALCOMANIE, 


DIAPHANIE, 
Wax Flower Materials, 


Bronzes, 
Fancy Ornaments, 
Glass Dome Shades, 


Statuettes, &c., &c. 


Churches, private and public buildings fitted 
up for gas or coal oil in the most approved man- 
ner. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 





ST, LOUIS, MO. 


GAS FIXTURES, COAL OIL FIXTURES, 





COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


EETH ——- WITH- 
OUT PAIN. We originated 
the use of the NITROUS OXIDE 
GAS, and have administered it to over 100,000 
patients without a single failure or accident. 
Ve agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 
OUT PAIN. The GAS is pleasant to breathe and © 
entirely harmless. 
Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 
Don’t forget the name and number of office, 
517 OLIV E STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 


sT. LOUIS 


INK AND STATIONERY DEPOT, 


708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
(Polytechnic Building.) 


CHILD, GRAHAM & BROWN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 





AMETHYST INK, 


Also the 


For Business and School use. 





Of this the Editor of the Journal of Education 
says: ‘*We are using a new article of ink by 
which we copy our letters with as little trouble 
as one would use an ordinary blotting sheet Its 
advantages are obvious at a glance. “A letter is 
written the same as ordinary “ink, and any time 
within half an hour after w riting, placed. under 
the leaf of the copying book, without moistening 
the paper in the least, then by passing the hand over ° 
the sheet, thei impression is obtained. As the cost 
is trifling’ it brings the copying of letters, which 
is so essential in all correspondence, within the 
reach of every one.’’ 

(<g Orders from teachers and the trade so- 
liclted. Price list of anything in our line sent 
free, to any address. 


CHILD, GRAHAM & BROWN, 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


JOHN H. KOPPELMAN, 


Manufacturer of 


ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE, 
No. 411 MORGAN STREET, 
(Bet. Fourth and Fifth Streets.) 


FACTORY: WARREN STREET, 
(Bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts.), 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 








HE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
Assorment of 


PAPER, 


Envelopes and Printers’ Card Stock 
In this market, is to be found at 


GOODMAN & HOLMES, 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Wholesale 
Dealers. 


(< Cash paid for Paper Stock. 2) 
103 North Second Street, St. Louis. 
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ATTENTION, READER! 


CLOTHING 


OR 


GENTS FURNISHING GOODS, 


READY MADE 


OR 


MADE TO ORDER 
AT PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION, 


CALL ON 


TICKNOR & CO., 


601 & 603 N. Fourth St., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
| 





ATWATER’S 


School Government. 





E wish to call your attention to this very 
valuable series of aids in the government 

of schools. 
The first series is expressly for Sabbath Schools, 
and would be found useful in every Sabbath 
School in Christendom. It consists of 990 single 


MERIT TICKETS, 


With 100 large Certificates to redeem them, and 
90 Five-Merit Tickets for procuring new scholars. 
Price, $2.00. 


The second series, for Public Schools, contains 


Checks, Tickets, 0 etificates and 
Diploma, 


800 in all. Price, $1.50. 

The third series, for Primary Publie Schools, 
contains CHECKS and TICKETS, 600 in all. 
Price, $1.00. 

The Checks, Tickets, &c., in each 
above series, are lithographed in the 


Most Beautiful tyles and Colors, 

on the best quality of paper, and are so arranged 

that the greater redeem the less; thus making 

the system at once attractive, effective and cheap. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 

of the above series is just out of press, and is by 


far the most complete and useful edition ever 
published. 


of the 


We also call your attention to 


ATWATER’S 


Shool Room Mottoes, 


Twenty in number, for posting on the walls of 
School Rooms. They are printed on best China 
card board, and retail at One Dollar per set of 
twenty. They are hoth useful and ornament: ” 

Circulars and samples sent on receipt of P. 
address and three-cent stamp. 

All orders promptly filled. 

Address— 


JOHN ATWATER, 
Box 403, Chicago, 
ILLIN OIS. 


T.D. WADSWORTH, M. D., 


Homeopathician & Accoucher. 


Office and Residence, 810 Olive St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Office Hours, 7 to 9 A. M., 12 to2 andi to7 Pp. M. 
ks Remedies can be sent by Mail. 
Nov— 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 
17th Year, 400 Acres,10 Greenhouses. 


HE largest and best stock, 8.000,000 Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants, Grape 
Vines, Small Fruits, Apple, and other Nursery 
Stocks, Roses, Bulbs, ete., of choicest sorts and 
shipping sizes, very low for cash. 

Those who would save money will send at once 
two red stamps for two Fall Catalogues. 

‘, K, PHOENIX, 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Illinois. 


Situation Wanted. 
A gentleman practically acquainted with the 
subject of GRADED SCHOOLS desires a situ- 
ation as Principal. Past and present success as 
an instructor and disciplinarian satisfactorily at- 
tested. 

Correspondence can be opened by addressing 
‘*'Teacher,’’? care of J. B. Merwin, Editor 
Journal of ixdueation, 708 and 710 Chesnut street, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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French’s CommonSchool Arithmetic 


Completing the Author’s Course of Written Arithmetic 
for Common Schools. 





This book furnishes a complete course of study 
in the subject of Written or Slate Arithmetic for 
Common Schools, and other schools using but one 
text-book. Neither time nor expense has been 
spared in its preparation; and in all the essential 
points of a good text-book it is confidently believed 
to be far superior to any similar work yet ‘published. 

The attention of live, progressive teachers is es- 
pecially invited to the many new and valuable 
features of this work... The radical changes from 
the stereotyped plan of other works upon the 
same subject are the result of long experience, 
extended observation, careful study, and a 
thorough acquaintance both with schools and 
business; and they are destined to work a 
change i in methods of tez aching, that shall result 
in making (what all previous methods have failed 
to do) good, practical Arithmeticians. 


Dr. French’s full Series consist of the following 
books: 
I. First Lessons in Numbers. 
i6mo, 40 cents. 
II. Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate. 
l6mo, 50 cents. 
III. Mental Arithmetic. 
(In Press.) 
IV. Common Schoot Arithmetic, 
12mo, $1 v0. 
V. Academic Arithmetic. 
(In Preparation), 
Liberal terms for Examination or Introduction. 


No, V.of Harper's Draving- Books, 


WITH 
MARGINAL DRAWING LESSONS, 
Completing the Common Schoo! Course of this Series. 





Teachers are well aware that children are fond 
of making pictures, and that exercises in drawing 
improves a person’s hand-writing, and vice versa, 
Drawing has not been generally introduced into 
schools, because no suitable books could be ob- 
tained, and tew teachers are competent, without 
a book, to give instruction in the art: these books, 
however, are successfully used in schools whose 
teachers have little or no knowledge of drawing. 

This Series contains a Symmetrical System of 
Penmanship, easily acquired and rapidly written, 
The ‘thelps’’ to the acquisition of this system are 
simple and valuable, and the system is what its 
name indicates, ‘* symmetrical’’—every letter 
being formed upon geometrical principles and of 
unvarying proportions. 

The drawing-lessons commence with straight 
lines of the same slope as the main lines of the 
writing, and progress, step by step, through 
straight and curved lines, geometrical forms, 
architecture, foliage, perspective, figures of ani- 
mals, persons, ete. Rules and directions are 
printed upon the covers of each book, making 

each Number complete in itself. 


PRICE PER DOZ., $2.00. 
3 Liberal Terms for Introduction. <7 


WILLSON’S READERS. 

The books of this series admirably meet the 
requirements of American Schools. Educational 
statistics show that nine-tenths of the pupils of 
our public schools are called therefrom before 
they have an opportunity to enjoy the advantages 
of the High School; it therefore becomes, in the 
highest degree, important, for the benefit of the 
pupils individually, and of the commonwealth at 
large, that in the Primary and Grammar Schools 
there be provided some method for imparting in- 
struction in at least the elements of the Natural 
Sciences, and of general knowledge. ‘To pro- 
vide such a method, and to encourage habits of 
observation in children, has been the aim of the 
author of this series of Readers. That he has 
succeeded, is satisfactorily proved by the im- 
mense and constantly increasing sale of the books, 
and by the fact that they are most popular in those 
parts of the Union that are universally admitted 
to contain the most intelligent population. 

Iilustrated and explanatory circulars sent on 
application. Liberal terms for introduction. 








HARPER & BROS., Publishers. 


Franklin Square, New York. 
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Is THAT 80? 


YES. 
AT 708 AND 710? 


YES. 
CHESTNUT STREET? 


Can we get the National Series of 
Readers? 
YES. 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics? 
YES, 
Globes of all sizes? 
YES. 
The Latest and Best? 
YES. 
Kerl’s Grammars ? 

YES. 
McGuffey’s Readers? 
YES. 

Monteith & McNally’s Geographies? 
YES. 

Apparatus of all kinds ? 
YES. 
Spencerian Copy Books? 
TES. 

Camp’s (Mitchell’s) Outline Maps? 
YES. 

Robinson’s Mathematics? 
YES. 

Colton’s Geographical Cards ? 
YES. 

P. D. and S. Writing Books? 
YES. 

Liquid Slating for Black Boards? 
YES. 

School Desks? 

YES. 

Stationery and Envelopes? 
Tee. 

EVERY THING needed in Schools? 


YES— 


EVERYTHING! 


EVERYTHING! 





HOMCZOPATHIC 
MUTUAL 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


a 


CAPITAL STOCK, 


$3 150,000. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1869, 


$3 200,963. 


This Company, which began business June 
15th, 1869, and has already issued over goo 
policies, presents the following exceedingly 
liberal inducements : 

Ist. The lowest rates in use in the United 
States. 

2d. Special rates to Homeeopathists. 

3d. It is purely mutual, a/Z the profits be- 
ing divided among the policy holders an- 
nually. 

4th. All its policies are non-forfeiting after 
one premium has been paid. 

5th. All whole-life policies are non-forfeit- 
ing under the Massachusetts law. The fol- 
lowing table will show how long a Zolicy 7s 
continued tn force after payment has ceased: 


1 payt 2 pts. | 3 pts. |4 pts. |5 pts. 10 pts. 15 pts. 
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6th. Its dividends are payable at the end of 
the first year. 
7th. Allits policies are indisputable, except 
for fraud or material misrepresentation. 
For further information apply to 


JNo. V. HoGan, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
203 VWTH. THIRD STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS. 





Agents wanted in every County. 





WM. BARNARD, 





NL CHAMOU 


— 
STENCIL BRAND CUTTER 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


SEAL PRESSES, &C. 


Also, wholesale and retail dealer in 


Ribbon Stamps, Canceling Stamps, Steel 
Stamps, Stencil Dies and Stock. 


3 Orders by mail promptly attended to and sent 
by express. 314 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAVELERS’ LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD. 
ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 








HE Travelers’ Accident Insurance Company 

of Hartford was the first Company of the 

kind to write All Accident Policies in the United 

States. It has now combined with it the Life De- 

partment, and writes full Life Policies on a new 

plan: Life Non-furfeiture endowments, etc., 

allowing weekly indemnity in case of persona 

injury. 
Low Cash Rates. 

wz The largest amount of Insurance for the 
least money. Cc. C. BAILEY, Gen’! Ag’t, 

305 Olive Street, St.Louis. 


Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 
STATA BALLUSTERS & NEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALIL KINDS OF 


TrOoORNIN G 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 
All Orders promptly attended to. 





Cass Avenue, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 








CHAS, GREEN. F. X. LA MOTTE. 


GREEN & LaMOTTE, 


House and Real Estate Agents, Notaries Pub- 
lic, and General Collectors, 

Office—No. 702 Chestnut Street, (Polytechnic Institute) St. Louis. 

By permission, we respectfully refer to—Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, H. G. Soulard, John Byrne, 
Jr., & Co., Charles Parsons, Cashier State Sav- 
ings Association; Jos. O’ Neil, President Central 
Savings Bank; Thomas 'T. Gantt, John How & 
Son, Reed & Green, T. & C. Slevin & Co. 





Ce tel eee eae eee ae : 
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ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 


Combining in the highest degree both MERIT 
and ECONOMY, this series has attained a deserved 
popularity far greater than any other; having 
been wholly or in part recommended by successive 

STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF FOUR- 

TEEN STATES. 
This well-known Series is practically 
I> Already Uniform, —i 


Being in Nine-Tenths of the Schools of the 
State. 


MeGuffey’s New Eelectic Readers 


Have been recently adopted by the Public 
Schools of 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Carondelet, Mo., 
Quincy, Ills., 
Beloit, Wis., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Union City, Ind., 


St Joseph, Mo., 
Springfield, Ills. , 
Carlinville, Lils., 
Madison, Wis., 
Toledo, O., 
Dubuque, Lowa, 


And many other Cities and Towns, including 
One Thousand Schools iu the State of Maryland alone. 

McGUFFEY’S and DE WOLF’sS SPELLERsS are 
rapidly increasing in popularity. 

De Wolf’s Speller has been recently introduced 
into the public schools of Indianapolis. 


RA Y’S 


Series of Mathematics. 


No series of Mathematics published has received 
so general commendation and widely-approved 
use as this. 

Ray’s Mathematics have been recently intro- 
duced, wholly or in part, into the 


Universities of Michigan and Minnesota ; 


The Public Schools of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore; Franklin and 
Allegheny City, Pa.; Akron, O.; Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 

AND 
NUMEROUS COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SCIIOOLS, 


RAY’S MATHEMATICS 
Are now used, wholly or in part, in Yale Col- 
lege, Washington College, Columbia College, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Minnesota, 
University of Kentucky, University of Missouri, 
Ohio University, Indiana University; also in the 
Public Schools of New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Petersburg, Wheeling, Allegheny City, 
Reading, Meadville,Cleveland,Columbus, Day ton, 
Cincinnati, Logansport, Terre Haute, Evans- 
ville, New Albany, Chicago, Springfield, Cairo, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Watertown, Racine, Ne- 
braska City, Des Moines, Keokuk, Iowa City, 
St. Joseph, Hannibal, Leavenworth, Atchison, 


And Thousands of other Towns and Cities. 





PINNEO’S GRAMMARS. 


Including Primary and Analytical Grammars, 
English Teacher, Guide to Composition, Pars- 
ing Exercises, and False Syntax, are of wide 
use and commendation. 

Pinneo’s Parsing Exercises and Pinneo’s False 
Syntax meet a want of the school-room long felt 
by the practical teacher. 








JUST PUBLISHED! 


I. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Primer, 
McGuffey’s New Primary Reader. 


These new works form a SEPARATE READING 
SERIEs of two books in 


LEIGHOS PHONOTYPIC TEXT. 
An improved method of teaching primary read- 
ing, tried with most satisfactory results in the 


public Schools of Boston and St. Louis. : 
Descriptive circulars sent gratis, and single 


copies for examination, post paid, on receipt of 


15 cents for the Primer, and 20 cents for the 
Primary Reader. 


Il. 
Knell & Jones’s 


NEW PHONIC READER—No. 1. 


The plan of this new work conforms to the 
principles of the Phonic method, ignoring the 
names of letters, and taking cognizance of their 
sounds and powers only. Tt has met with much 
favor from experienced educators, and has been 
adopted for the primary grade of the public 
schools of Cincinnati 

Single copies for examination sent, post free, 
on receipt of 15 cents. 


Ill. 


McGUFFEY’S NEW CHARTS. 


(Eight Numbers.) 


Combining the advantages of the OBJECT, 
WORD, and LETTER methods of teaching the 
Alphabet, and presenting in order 
I. The Object or Idea. 
II. The Spoken Word. 
Ill. The Written Word. V. 


the Word. 
Sentencees contain- 
ing the Word, 

Designed to accompany McGuiffey’s New Ec- 
lectic Readers. 


IV. 


WHITE’S SCHOOL REGISTERS. 
I. 


This Register contains both a Daily Record and 
a Term Record, with full and simple directions. 
It is specially adapted to country sub-district 
Schools. 

II. Graded School Register. 

This Register is specially adapted to the Grad- 
ed Schools of towns and cities. Itis ruled to 
permit monthly footings and reports, with sepa- 
rate spaces for Deportinent and Attendance, and 
can be used sixteen weeks without re-writing 
the names of pupils. It contains both a Daily 
and a ‘Term Record. 


Common School Register. 





HAR Vv EY’S 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Although published but a few months, this 
new work has run through several editions. It 
has elicited, from all sides, expressions of un- 
qualified approval, and has been adopted, as the 
exclusive text-book on grammar, for the public 
schools of 


Over One Hundred Cities and Towns. 


F eeu HARVEY’S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR is 
in course of publication, and will be issued soon. 





(ay Teachers and school officers desiring ta 
make a change in Text-books not in satisfactory 
use in their Schools. are respectfully invited to 
correspond with the Publishers, 

WILSON, HINKLE & Lo., 
CINCINNATI. 


IV. Phrases containing 





EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New Eork. 


N°? SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER 
offered to the public have attained so wide 
a circulation or received the approval and en- 
dorsement of so many competent and reliable 
aw, in all parts of the United States, as 
this. 
Among the most prominent of their publica- 
tions are the following, viz.: 
The Union Series of Readers. 
Entirely new in matter and illustrations, and re- 
ceived with great favor by the best teachers in 
the country. 
Robinson’s Series of Mathematics. 
Including <Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, 
Surveying, ete.; highly commended by all who 
have them in the class-room. 
Kerl’s New Series of Grammars. 
Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, 
and practical utility. 
Well’s Natural Science. 
Including Philosophy, Chemistry. Geology, 
and Science of Common Things. 
Spencerian Copy-Books. 
Simple, Practical, and Beautiful. 
graved and improved, 
Colton’s Geographies, 
Fasquelle’s French Series, 
Woodbury’s German Series, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Webster’s School Dictionaries, (Illustrated), 
Spencerian Steel Pens, 


Newly en- 


NEW BOOKS, 


A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 

Arranged to facilitate the Experimental Dem- 
onstration of the facts of the science. 

Robinson’s Differential and Integral Calculus, 

For High Schools and Colleges. 

Kiddle’s New Manual of the Elements of Astaonomy. 
Comprising the latest discoveries and theoretic 
views, with directions for the use of the Globes, 
and for studying the Constellations, 

Paradise Lost. 

A School Edition, with explanatory Notes. 

Colton’s Common School Geography. 
Illustrated by numerous Engrayings. Quarto. 

Mark’s First Lessons in Geometry. 
Designed for Primary Classes, an: 
jectively. 

The Song Cabinet. 

A New Singing Book’for Schools. 

Togueent's Analysis of the Constitution of the United 

tates. 


tught ob- 


A Chart of 52 pages on one roller. Anexposition 
of the Constitution. Should be in every class- 
room. 


Townsend’s Civil Government. 
To accompany the ‘* Analysis of the Constitu- 
tion.’? Incloth. 12mo, 386 pages. 


Gray's Field, Forest and Garden Botany. 


An easy introduction to a knowledge of all the 
Common Plants in the United States (east of 
the Mississippi), both wild and cultivated. 
8vo., cloth. Ready December Ist. 


(< Teachers, and all interested, are invited 
to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Circu- 
lars, and to correspond with us freely. 

Address the Publishers, or 


O. M. BAKER, Gen. Ag’t, 
503 Fourth Street St. Louis 
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BREWER & TILESTON, 


Publishers, No. 131 Washington street, Boston. 
HILLARD’S READERS. 


(NEW SERIES. ) 


od: ae ee Illustrated. 
er es 
NS ee $$ 
ee Se ee 3 
Intermediate Reader...,............ si 


; ocution, by Prof. Mark Bailey, 
Sixth aé of Yale college. 

Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book. 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Adams’ Spelling Book, for Advanced Classes. 
WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 
(CONSISTING OF THREE BOOKS.) 

I1.—The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 

II.--The Intellectual Arithmetic. 
111.—The Written Arithmetic. ; 

The latest and most satisfactory series of 
Arithmetics now before the public. 

WALTON’S DICTATION EXERCISES, are sup- 
plementary to Walton’s Arithmetics. They 
comprise a simple card (with or without sliding- 
slate), to be used by the pupil, and 

Krys Parts I. and II., to be used by the 
teacher only. 

SEAVEY’S GOODRICH’S IIISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by C. A. Goodrich—a new 
edition, entirely re-written, and brought down 
to the present time, by Wm H. Seavey, Princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High and Normal School, Bos- 
ton. This book has just been adopted by the 
School Board of St. Louis. 

HILLARD’s PRIMARY CHARTS, for Reading 
Classes in Primary Schools. 

WEBER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HIs- 
TORY. 

Copies for examination and introduction can 
be had of 

GEO. N. JACKSON, West’n Ag’t. 
113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
BARNARD & BARNUM, 
46 Beale St., Memphis, Tenn. 


sepl 6m. 


Fifth Reader, With an original Treatise on El- 








E. F. HoBart, Sec'y and Treas. 


Western Publishing & School Farnishing Co, 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Pub.ishers of 


Mitchell’s Outline 


J. B. MERWIN, President. 


Maps,Camp’s Series 
Cut- 
Physiologica 
Charts, School Tab- 


lets, Record Books, 


Geographies, 


ter’s 





And Dealers in 


Philosophical, Chemical, & Holbrocks Illustrative Apparatus 
Address, W. P. & S. F. CO. 
708 & 710 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 


LAW, MEDICAL, 





g3.L0 
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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


Stationery and | 


Fancy Goods, 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 


’@™ Catalogues mailed free on application. 





ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. 





ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


— OF — 


RECORDS. 


KE KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS ‘BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 


_ Sebool District Records; 


Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Teachers’ Certiticates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 


Tucessons in Eilocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition — Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 
**T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 


tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of | 


Publie Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale.’’—WNewton Bateman, Supt. Public In- 
struction of Illinois. 

‘*Prof. Griffith has given us an exeellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—J. WM. Gregory, 
Regent Til. Industrial University. 

**T cheerfully recommend this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’?’—John @. MeMyni, late 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

**T have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’— Wm. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. 


DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 
Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 


AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new cra in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many yeurs by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 


Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

<= Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship, 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 


In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. 

A Hight Scale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
feature. 

Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Address 

ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Chicago Ul., or 
W.P. &S. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ROOT & CADY’S 


Standard School Music Books, 


RADED SONGS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 
Nos. 1,2 and3, by O. BLACKMAN. These 
songs make music a regular progressive study, 
to accord with the graded system of instruction 
in our public schools. Already introduced into 
the schools of Chicago and Peoria, Ils. , Toledo, 
Ohio, ete. 
PRICES: 
No. 1, 8 cents, by the hundred........... 6.00. 
No. 2, 15 cents, by the hundred ......... 11.25. 
No. 3, 25 cents, by the hundred.... 
(Ge Nos. 4 and 5 are in active preparation. 
HE FOREST CHOIR, by Gro. F. Root. 
For general use in all schools. Price 60 
cents. $6.00 per dozen. 
HRYOCK’S MAMMOTH MUSIC CHARTS, 
by DANIEL SHRyYOCK. These charts are 
so well and favorably known in St. Louis and vi- 
cinity, from their use in the public schools of this 
city, that a special description of them will not 
be necessary in this connection; suffice it to say 
that their sale is rapidly increasing, and that they 
are everywhere mecting with the same favor. 


° PRICE: 
DEORE OOM vcd atacde waters iat ne $15.00. 
PRMOPAIOG TONNE So 5 oc von cece cacewcana 20.00. 


»{CHOOL LYRICS, by WM. LuppER. The 

great aim of this work is to furnish a variety 

of sterling hymns and tunes for the opening and 

closing exercises of schools. In addition so this, 

however, there are several pages of the very best 

secular and patriotic music. The whole is com- 
pleted by a short treatise on musical notation. 

PRICES: 
Stiff Paper Bovers, 50 cents, per dozen... .$3.00. 
Board Covers, 80 cents, per dozen........ 8.00. 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 





North Missouri Normal School. 





gees = for 1868-9.—School year em- 

braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 
ginning September Ist, November 16th, Februa- 
ry Ist, April 21st. Fall term opens September 
Ist, 1868. 

Students, however backward, or however 
advanced, can enter at any time. 

Course of study is as full and thorough as in 
most colleges. 

‘Lhe Facuity is composed of a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Teachers are trained for their work. This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 

Rare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both sexes. To conduct a LIvE 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty, 

Expenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30 to $50. 

Catalogues will be sent to any one addressing 
J. BALDWIN, President, 

Kirksville, Mo. 


J. C. EDGAR, 
Practical Architect & Superintendent. 





ESIGNS, with Specifications, and Detail 

Drawings for Private and Public Buildings 

of every description and known style, furnished 
at reasonable rates. 

Orders from the country for the designing and 
building of School Houses, from the simplest to 
the most elaborate and costly, will receive parti- 
cular attention. Office, 208 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Nov. 





ARTEMAS WETHERBEE, 


ELOCUTIONIST, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
R. AND MRS. WETHERBEE give Shakspear- 
ean Readings, and Recitations from standard 
authors, before Literary Societies, etc. 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES OF 


Readers and Spellers 


IN. MISSOURI. 


UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 


HE choice of the State Superintendent, and nearly 
every County Superintendent and LEADING EDU- 
CATOR in the State. 
- Adopted by unanimous vote at more than twenty 
Teachers’ Institutes SINCE THE 18ST OF JANUARY, 1869. 
Although scarcely two years have elapsed since 
they were first présented forfavorable consideration 
to the people of Missouri,:the National Readers and 
Spellers have been introduced and are 


In Suecessfal, Use.in, fully One-half of the 
Schools of the State, 


including. a large proportion of the principal cities 
and towns, among which are 


Kansas City, St. Charles, 
Brookfield, Sedalia, 
Albany, Rockport, 
Warsaw. Mexico, 
Jefferson City, 
Carth e, 
te Halas 
* Warrensburg, | Springfield, 
* Warrenton, oy re 

and, within the last few Sih, at Macon, Cape 
Girardeau, Pieasant Hill, Holden, Potosi, Ironton, 
Gallatin, Bethany, Bloomfield, Fredericktown, Bol- 
ivar, Charleston, Versailles, Utica, Richmond, Mo- 
berly, Wellsville, Troy, Hillsboro, Kingsville, Perry- 
ville, Jackson, the State University and Training 
School for Teachers at Columbia, the Normal School at 
Kirksville, and numerous other important cities, 
towns, colleges and institutions of learning, and 
very. rapidly gaining. 

It is: confidently believed that at the close of the 
next school year, the National Readers and Spellers 
will be virtually uniform. 


THEIR RECORD ELSEWHERE. 

In addition to their former very extensive use 
throughout the States, the National Readers are re- 
cently adopted for exclusive use in all the Public 
Schools of the STATE OF MINNESOTA (re-adopted 
after five years exclusive use), the STATE OF ALA- 
BAMA, ONE HUNDRED IMPORTANT TOWNS IN OHIO, 
SIXTEEN (of 21) COUNTIES IN NEW JERSEY, the 
Territory of DACOTAH, one hyndred important 
towns in MASSACHUSETTS, two hundred cities and 
Loreughs in PENNSYLVANIA, and numerous lead- 
ing citiesim Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, New York, Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Michigan. 

Used in ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN (of 209) 
ACADEMIES -IN NEW YORK STATE. 

The system presented is taught in a large propor- 
tion of the NorRMAL SCHOOLS throughout the United 
States. P 


Trenton, 
Inde pendence. 
‘Tainat.™ 


ae 


THE NATIONAL READERS, 


Forming of themselves the most complete course of 


Reading and Elocution extant, do not necessitate the» 


use of a separate High School Reader, and still an- 
other work on Elocution for advanced classes in High 
Schools and Colleges. 

The Fourth Reader being as large (or larger) and 
of ashigh a grade as the Sixth of most other series, 
and giving a fuller and more systematic course of 
reading, renders the National by far the cheapest 
series of readers published. 

Many schools use'the Third as their highest reader, 
it comparing in size and gradation to the Fifth of 
other series generally. 


Printer (or first book of reading series) ...... 64 pp. 
First Reader _— *" 
Second ‘‘ 2a <* 
Third ‘‘ (containing treatise on elocution) 288 <<‘ 
Fourth ‘‘ 438 
Fifth cc ce ce ce 600 ce 
At once the best and the cheapest, they commend 
themselves alike to teachers, pupils and parents. 








Monteith and MeNally’s Geographies 
OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED. 

Of the Seven Thousand Public Schools in. Mis- 
souri MORE THAN SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUN- 
DRED use Monteith and McNally’s Geographies. 

They are also.usel in nearly every private school 
in the State, making a more complete uniformity than 
exists, perhaps, forany text book in any other State 
of the Union. 

They havébeen adopted for the Public Schools of 
the following States: 

VERMONT, 
ALABAMA, 
MINNESOTA, 
MISSOURI, DELAWARE, 
IOWA, 


KANSAS, 
VIRGINIA, MISSISSIPPI, 
TEXAS, and . 
TENNESSEE. 
Used in the proportion of FIFTY-SEVEN PER 
CENT. TO THE WHOLE in New York City. 
More are sold annually than of any other 
series, and their use is rapidly increasing, 


Sead 
RIPLEY’S MAP DRAWING 

To. accompany Monteith and McNally’s Geogra- 

phies, *The: most simplesang practical system pub- 


clistied. 


—o— 


LEIGH'S NATIONAL PHONIC READER, 

Being Watson’s National Primer 
Text, combining the 
Systems. 


a ace 
M A PS, CHA Bir TS, 

MONTEITH’S REFERENCE MAPS— 
Just published. Eight numbers. 

Also in sheets. : 

NATIONAL OUTLINE MAPS— 
Seven numbers. Muslin, with Rings. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL TABLETS— 
Tennumbers. 5 cards. 

EUREKA ALPHABET TABLET— 
Two numbers. 1 card. 

NATIONAL PHONETIC TABLETS— 
Eight numbers. 4 cards. 

NORMAL CHART OF ELEMENTARY 
Mounted, colored, ete 

NATIONAL ELOCUTIONARY CHART— 
Mounted. Also in sheet form. 

CLARK’S GRAMMATICAL CHART— 
Muslin. 

DAVIE’S MATHEMATICAL CHART— 
Mounted. Also in sheet form. 

WILLARD’S HISTORICAL CHARTS— 
Four in number. Mounted. 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 

SUPERB 20 INCH GLOBE, WITH STANDARD. 

BOTANICAL APPARATUS. 

MOVABLE PLANISPHERE. 


in Phonotypic 
Word-Building and Phonic 


etc. 


On Rollers. 


SOUNDS— 


“ari 
Among our other publications are 
DAVIE’S MATHEMATICS, 
CLARK’S GRAMMARS, 
“P. D. and S.” -PENMANSHIP, 2 
STEELE’S. CHEMISTRY, 
STEELE’S ASTRONOMY, 
PECK’S GANOT’S PHILOSOPHY, 
JARVIS’ PHYSIOLOGIES, 
PORTER’S CHEMISTRIES, 
WOOD'S BOTANIES, 
WILLARD’S HISTORIES, 
WORMAN’S GERMAN, 
PUJOL’S FRENCH, 
CROSBY’S GREEK, 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
SMITH & MARTIN’S BOOK-KEEPING, 
TRACY’S SCHOOL RECORD, 
SCHOOL LIBRARY, etc., etc. 
33 SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars. “@or- 
respondence invited. 


A. S. BARNES & co.,; 
Publishers, Néw York. 





PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


WE desire to call attention to the following 
points : 

Arrangements have-been perfected which will 
insure its publication promptly on or before the 
first day of each month. 

The topics discussed: will be such as bear 
directly on the vital questions of 


Popular Education and School Managemeat. 


Every Teacher will thus: find it an invaluable 
aid in the arduous labors of the School-room. 

The State Superintendent will publish his 
Official Decisions, and answer inquiries in re- 
gard to the law, in its columns each month. 


Every school officer will need this journal, as he 
will find in it, in addition tothe official decisions 
of the State Superintendent, the forms for call- 
ing meetings, giving legal notices, making 
reports, etc., etc.; so that when action is taken 
it may in all respects conform to the law. He 
will thus have at hand, not only the /aw, but the 
necessary forms for carrying it into execution. 

We design printing in each number of the first 
volume 


Elevations, Plans, and Estimates, 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Seating from fifty to five hundred pupils. We 
shall also give a monthly summary of Educational 
Intelligence, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes, 
Conventions, Examinations, Exhibitions, etc. 

Articles appear each month in its columns 
from the ablest writers in the country, and 
we invite and solicit informtion; questions, 
correspondence, and facts, ‘from all sections, 
hoping by this means’to conduct the JourNaL 
with such ability and impartiality as will-secure 
the cordial co-operation of all—parents, teachers, 
and school officers—in extending its circulation. 

We hope our friends will act promptly, and 
send in,torus,immediately their own names as 
subscribers, and as many others as it is possible 
to obtain. Please remit the money to 


J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, St: Louis, Mo 
® 


TERMS: 
Per year, in advance........ . fe =.. $1 50 
Steele copie. c++-s% inne eal - 1 





